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made its appearance, and it still stands as an authoritative 

treatise on the history of the log cabin in America.” The 
author emphasized a point that had been previously brought 
out by others; namely, that the log house, customarily known 
as the log cabin, made its American debut in the Swedish set- 
tlements on the Delaware River during the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Nevertheless, the belief is still popularly 
held that the Pilgrims in New England, the Dutch in New 
York, and the English settlers in Virginia all chose the log 
cabin as their first type of dwelling house. This is contrary 
to the facts, which can be summed up as follows: 


|: 1939 an important volume entitled The Log Cabin Myth 


1. English colonists from Newfoundland to Virginia 
built shelters of tents, Indian-like wigwams, and huts or cot- 
tages covered with bark, clay, or turf — all eventually re- 
placed with frame, stone, or brick houses. They did not build 
their first American residences of logs. 


2. The first Dutch settlers at New York erected crude 
shelters of several types, later replaced with frame and brick 
houses. They did not build their first American residences 
of logs. 


3. The house made of round or squared logs laid horizon- 
tally—common in the seventeenth century in parts of Sweden, 


*C. A. Weslager, president of the Archaeological Society of Delaware, is the 
author of several historical books and papers concerning Delaware and the Delaware 
River Valley. 


1. In addition to Harold Shurtleff, The Log Cabin Myth (Cambridge, 1939), the facts 
outlined above have been discussed by Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, The Founding of 
American Civilization (New York, 1938); Stewart H. Holbrook, Lost Men of American 
History (New York, 1946); Fiske Kimball, Domestic Architecture of the American 
Colonies and of the Early Republic (New York, 1927); Henry C. Mercer, “The Origin 
of Log Houses in the United States,” Papers of the Bucks Oounty Historical Society, 

_ V (1924), 568-83; G. F. Dow, Every Day Life in the Massachusetts Bay Colony (Boston, 
1935). 
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Finland, Russia, Switzerland, and Germany (but not in Eng- 
land or Holland) was first brought to America by Swede- 
Finns, starting in 1638 and independently by Germans about 
1710.” 


The present paper is confined to the territory lying ap- 
proximately between Cape Henlopen and present Trenton, 
on both sides of the Delaware River, which is the general area 
known in the seventeenth century as New Sweden, according 
to the boundaries given in the instructions issued to Johan 
Printz.2 We will examine certain source materials to deter- 
mine exactly how the Dutch, Swedes, and English, who suc- 
cessively settled this area, differed in meeting their first hous- 
ing needs. 


THE DUTCH 

The first recorded white man-made structure in this re- 
gion was Fort Nassau, built by the Dutch in 1623 on Little 
Timber Creek in New Jersey. This fort had a palisade, ap- 
parently made of logs placed vertically (a different technique 
from the horizontal placing of notched logs in building a 
house), and within the enclosure, or nearby, several dwelling 
houses were erected. 


This settlement did not last, and by 1632 it was deserted, 
which prompted De Vries to describe it as a place “where 
formerly some families of the West Indian Company had 
dwelt.” Although no description of the dwellings is extant, 
it is extremely unlikely that they were made of logs.* 


2. Ihave used the compound word Swede-Finns because the Finns played an important 
role in the colonization of New Sweden. Many Finnish colonists bore Swedish family 
names which conceal their true identity. Although they had fallen under the political 
domination of Sweden, the Finns-_were linguistically of a different stock. John H. 
Wuorinen, The Finns on the Delaware (New York, 1938), pp. 22, 79, estimates that 
half the colonists were of Finnish extraction. 


3. E. B. O'Callaghan et al. (eds.), Docwments Relative to the Oolonial History of 


the State of New York ..., XII (Albany, 1877), ix. This volume was edited by 
B. Fernow. 


4. Albert C. Myers, Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey, and Delaware, 
1630-1707 (New York, 1912), p. 18. See also Amandus Johnson, The Swedish Settle- 
ments on the Delaware, 1638-1664 (New York, 1911), I, 170. Director Peter Stuyves- 
ant referred in a letter, dated c1648-50, to a carpenter whom he had sent to Fort 
Nassau to repair property “especially the house.” It is unlikely a carpenter would be 
needed to repair a log cabin. O’Callaghan, Documents, XII, 56. 
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In 1631 the Dutch laid down their ill-fated colony at 
present Lewes, Delaware. They built a fortification called 
Fort Oplandt and within the enclosure constructed a house 
of bricks, which had been brought over in the “Walvis.’® 


Two other forts were erected by the Dutch in the Del- 
aware Valley: Fort Beversreede on the Schuylkill about 1647, 
and Fort Casimir (at present New Castle) in 1651. There 
were dwellings at the latter place, for in 1653 there were 
twenty-six families living there.® 


In 1670 three Dutch families resided at Lewes, accord- 
ing to Philemon Lloyd. One family “lived in a Sixteen foot 
Clap board house built not long before but ye other two Fam- 
ilys haveing Cut a hole in ye Bank at ye mouth of ye river 
Hoerekill they Cupled Small poles together at the head then 
sett them up instead of Rafters Cross ye hole in ye Bank, as 
above and when thatched, Served for ye habitations of ye two 
other Familys.’” 


The clapboard house and the cave dwelling were far 
removed from log cabins, and it seems apparent, as Werten- 
baker has pointed out, that due to the scarcity of suitable trees 
in Holland, the Dutch settlers were not experienced in the 
construction of log houses until they fell into association with 


5. Johnson, Swedish Settlements, I, 170, 171. In 1684 Peter Lawrrnsen deposed 
that he had been in the Delaware River earlier and that “‘the said vessel stopt at the 
hoorehill where the Deponant did alsoe see a settlemt of a brick house belonging to the 
west India Company.” E. B. O’Callaghan (ed.), Documentary History of the State of 
New York ..., III (Albany, 1849), 50. 


6. O'Callaghan, Docwments, I (1856), 587-88. The report by the directors of the 
company to the States-General of the United Netherlands concerning the condition of 
the South River is as follows: ‘‘The Incorporated West India Company of this country 
took possession, in the year 1626 among other places, of the South River situate in New 
Netherland, and there erected or caused to be built, two posts or fortresses; the one 
and the largest called Nassau, 16 leagues up the river on the east bank, being their 
southern frontier; and the other named Bevyersreede, down the river on the west bank, 
about the lands of the Schuylkil.” See p. 590 for reference to Stuyvesant razing Fort 
Nassau and then building Fort Casimir. We know that Fort Beversreede was palisaded 
because Tienhoven complained in 1656 that Swedes had built a house twelve or thirteen 
feet “from our palisades.’” There may also have been a Dutch blockhouse on the 
Schuylkill at the place where the Swedes erected Fort Korsholm, Johnson, Swedish 


Settlements, I, 179. 

7. This deposition, on file at the Maryland Historical Society, was brought to my 
attention by William B. Marye. Since it has not been previously published, it is given 
in full in the Appendix of this article. 
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the Swedes® Further support of this point can be found at 
New Amsterdam where cave dwellings were also used, and 
“The counting-house there is kept in a stone building, thatched 
with reed; the other houses are of the bark of trees.” 


As early as 1657 the Dutch brought a brickmaker to 
New Castle, and the same year a vessel was sent to Fort 
Orange to bring back bricks and boards for use in construct- 
ing houses.” The possibility that bricks may have been made 
in New Castle prior to this date is implied in the place name, 
“Brickmakers Point,” or hook, where a Dutchman had a plan- 
tation in 1656.* 


Because of the shortage of bricks, Dutch builders at New 
Castle showed both versatility and ingenuity in their resi- 
dential architecture. They used oak shingles and clapboards 
for roofs.” They put tile roofs on frame houses.* They went 
into Upland Kill to obtain clapboards of “unwatered wood.” 
They built a long barracks for the soldiers, covering the roof 
with reeds.” 


Also, and here we see the influence of the local Swedes 
with whom they were now in close contact, they had ‘“‘a burgher 
watch-house built of logs; it is about 20 feet square, the first 
story 9, the second 8 feet and covered with tiles.’** The tile 
roof was certainly an anomaly on a log house. 


8. Wertenbaker, Founding of American Civilization, p. 46. 


9. Nicolaes van Wassenaer, ‘‘Historisch Verhael,” in J. Franklin Jameson, Narratives 
of New Netherland, 1609-1664 (New York, 1909), p. 83. 


10. O’Callaghan, Documents, XII, 196, 200, 204. Bricks were distributed to New 
Castle inhabitants in 1658 for making chimneys, and seven to eight thousand bricks 
were used to repair Fort Altena (at Wilmington). In 1659 a brick kiln, employing 
four persons was in operation at New Castle. 


11. Ibid., p. 140. 


12. J. B. Linn and W. H. Egle (eds.), Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series (Harris- 
burg, 1874-90), V, 280, 282. 


13. Ibdid., p. 320. 

14. O’Callaghan, Docwments, XII, 321. 

15. Linn and Egle, Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, V, 8320. See also O’Calla- 
ghan, Documents, XII, 410-11, for reference to a “reed house” near New Castle ap- 


parently of Dutch origin. 


16. linn and Egle, Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, V, 320. 
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The Delaware Valley records lead us to believe the Dutch 
would have preferred to erect all their buildings of bricks, 
roofed with pantiles, as in their homeland. The deterrent was 
the shortage of bricks and brickmakers, but this was promptly 
corrected as the settlement grew. 


’ 


ENGLISH 


The English also attempted to colonize the Delaware 
Valley at an early date. In 1641-42 they had a blockhouse 
and dwellings on Varkens Kill (now Salem Creek) in New 
Jersey and on the Schuylkill in Pennsylvania.” Although 
specific descriptions of these residences are not given, there is 
no reason to believe they were built of logs. The English, 
like the Dutch, did not build log residences in their homeland. 


John Fenwick landed English colonists at Salem, New 
Jersey, in 1675 to found the first permanent English colony 
in the Delaware Valley. If any of these families occupied log 
houses, which seems extremely unlikely, such dwellings were 
erected under the influence of the Swedes already settled in the 
vicinity. Fenwick and his followers were favorably disposed 
toward brick residences, and there are now standing at least 
five brick houses whose construction dates back to this colony.” 


Shortly after these English colonists had landed, one of 
them wrote a letter to England saying, “we are going to set 
up a good house, for we have not a very good one at present.” 
Unfortunately, the “not very good one” was not described, but 
in 1681 an unknown author said of the residences in Fenwick’s 


17. Federal Writers Project, The Swedes and Finns in New Jersey ... (Bayonne, 
N. J., 1938); Joseph S. Sickler, The History of Salem County (Salem, 1937); Johnson, 
Swedish Settlements, I, 212-14, says the English blockhouse on the Schuylkill was lo- 
cated where the Swedes later built Fort New Korsholm; see O’Callaghan, Documents, XII, 
23-24. Chronologically, the Dutch were the first to settle the Delaware Valley, next 
the Swedes, and lastly the English. In the present paper, I have treated the Swedes 
last to permit making sharper contrast with the other two nationalities. 


18. Joseph S. Sickler, The Old Houses of Salem County,-New Jersey (2d ed.; Salem, 
1949), pp. 48, 51; Rufus M. Jones, The Quakers in the American Colonies (London, 
1911), p. 372, says that Fenwick’s Quaker followers held their first meeting at Salem 
in a tent made from the sails of their ship. This may suggest that families may have 
also lived in sail tents. See fn. 21, below, for ‘‘tents’” in Virginia, 


19. Frank H. Stewart, Major John Fenwick (Woodbury, N. J., 1939), p. 10. 
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colony, ‘Their houses are some Built of Brick, some of Tim- 
ber, Plaister’d and Ceil’d, as in England.” Since there were 
no log cabins in England at this time, it 1s clear that the Amer- 
‘can structures were transplants from the homeland. 


Further Delaware Valley colonization by the English 
dates from William Penn’s arrival in 1682 to plant the roots 
at Philadelphia for his Great Experiment. Some of Penn’s 
followers dug their residences into the banks of the Schuylkill, 
a practice followed by English colonists in New England 
who “burrow themselves in the earth for their first shelter.”™ 
Once installed in their caves, those at Philadelphia were re- 
luctant to vacate, and it required a proclamation by the pro- 
prietary to “warne all the Inhabitants of the said Caves to de- 
part the same.” By 1687 some of the caves were still occu- 
pied. 


Other of Penn’s people built more conventional resi- 
dences, and when the founder wrote his letter to the Free So- 
ciety of Traders in 1683, he said of the colony that “It is ad- 
vanced within less than a Year to about four score Houses and 
Cottages, such as they are.” ‘Two years later, Penn wrote that 
the town had “advanced to Three Hundred and fifty-seven 
Houses; divers of them large, well built, with good Cellars, 
three stories, and some Balconies.”” Before the year was out, 
Philadelphia had grown to six houndred houses, and bricks 
were widely used in residential construction. 


20. “The Present State of the Colony of West-Jersey, 1681,” in Albert Cook Myers, 


Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey, and Delaware, 1630-1707 (New 
York, 1912), p. 192. 


21. Shurtleff, Log Cabin Myth, p. 396. Also Linn and Egle, Pennsylvania Archives, 
Second Series, V, 182, for reference to the Dutch at New Amsterdam digging square 
pits in the ground as temporary shelters. In Virginia the first English settlers built 


“tents” and rude huts made of branches; see Edward Arber (ed.), Travels and Works 
of Capt. John Smith (Edinburgh, 1910), 2 vols. 


22. Linn and Egle, Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series (Harrisburg, 1890), XIX, 
8-4, 11, 13; Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, published as Colonial 
Records (Philadelphia, 1852), I, 161, 163, 167. There is no proof for the state- 
ment by J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884 
(Philadelphia, 1884), I, 101, that the first English settlers at Philadelphia built log 
cabins. Swedes and Finns occupied some areas within present Philadelphia prior to 
the arrival of the English, and they doubtless built houses of logs. 


23. Both accounts by Penn are given in Myers, Narratives, pp. 240, 261. 
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SWEDES- FINNS 


The first structure built by the Swedes in the Delaware 
Valley was Fort Christina, erected at Wilmington in 1638. 
It consisted of log palisades, and within the enclosure two 
houses were constructed, one for use as a magazine to store 
merchandise and the other as a dwelling for the garrison. Both 
were undoubtedly made of unhewn logs, with gabled roofs, 
covered with small split timbers.” 


A number of years later (1654-55) a party of Swedish 
workmen “repaired the [principal] dwelling in Fort Chris- 
tina, the sill and five logs being decayed in the corner.... Later 
they built the provision-house five rounds [of logs] higher.” 
At this time there was also a log storehouse.” 


The 1638 expedition brought five hundred bricks from 
Europe which were probably used to construct a fireplace or 
oven in one of the log houses in the fort. 


In the spring of 1640 Ridder mended the palisades of 
Fort Christina, building three new houses within the enclo- 
sure. Of the two older houses, which were moved to the east 
embankment, one of them was used as a chapel. Ridder com- 
plained that he had no skilled workmen who could build a 
house or saw a board of lumber, and it can be assumed that 
these houses were of necessity made of logs.” 


During and immediately following the administration of 
Governor Johan Printz, other structures (in addition to resi- 
dences) were erected by the Swedes, the most important of 
which are enumerated below. The authority for each descrip- 
tion is indicated in parentheses, and particular attention is 
called to the references to logs: 


24. Johnson, Swedish Settlements, I, 193. 


25. Ibid., II, 521. 


26. Ibid., I, 348. See also Amandus Johnson, The Swedes on the Delaware, 1638- 
1664 (Philadelphia, 1914), pp. 120-21. Thomas Paschall, writing in 1683, said 
. as for the Swedes, they use but little Iron in Building, for they will build, and 
hardly use any other toole, but an Ax; They will cut down a Tree, and cut him off when 

, down, sooner than two men can saw him.” Myers, Narratives, p. 250. 
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Fort New GOTHENBURG on Tinicum Island; “a strong 
fort, made of hemlock logs laid one upon the other.” (Andries 
Hudde, “Report,” in The Instruction for Johan Prats os 
ed., by Amandus Johnson [ Philadelphia, 1930], p. 257). 


PRINTZ HALL (PRINTZOFF) on Tinicum Island; con- 
structed in 1644 and in all likelihood built of hewn logs, two 
stories high, some interior woodwork brought from Sweden, 
two or more fireplaces made of bricks; the house had glass 
windows. The “Fama” in 1644 brought six thousand bricks 
for use in chimneys and fireplaces; twenty-four pieces of win- 
dow glass were brought from Sweden in the same year. (John- 
son, Instruction for Printz, pp. 26-27; Johnson, Swedish Set- 
tlements, I, 348). There was a log storehouse on the land side 
of the island where merchandise and provisions were stored. 
(Johnson, Swedish Settlements, 1, 364). 


CHURCH ON TINICUM ISLAND was erected of wood, not 
in 1649 as stated by Tobias Biorck, Graduation Dissertation 
(translated by Nothstein [1943], p. 18), but was erected in 
1646, made of logs with a clapboard roof. (Johnson, Instruc- 
tion for Printz, pp. 33, 131). ‘Two thousand clapboards for 
the roof were bought from the English. (Johnson, Swedish 
Settlements, I, 366). 


“On this point [Tinicum Island] three or four houses are 
standing, built by the Swedes, a little Lutheran church made 
of logs, and the remains of the large block-house which serv- 
ed them in place of a fortress, with the ruins of some log huts.” 
(Jaspar Dankers and Peter Sluyter, Journal of a Voyage to 
New York and Tour . . . 1679-80 [Brooklyn, 1867], p. 178, 


published as Vol. I of the Memoirs of the Long Island His- 
torical Soctety). 


BATHHOUSE. A “bastu” made of logs on Tinicum Island 


was built for the use of Printz and his family. (Johnson, Swed- 
ish Settlements, I, 358). 7 


FORT ELFSBORGH was built about 1643 on the eastern shore 
of the Delaware River, south of Mill Creek, and contained an 
earthwork with three angles close by the river. (Idid., I, 304-5). 
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In 1644, twenty-seven hundred feet of oak planks were bought 
from the English for use in the fort. (Ibid., I, 314). An “Eng- 
lish house” was erected within the fort. (Ibid., I, 347). The 
fort was ‘“‘made after the English plan, with three angles close 
by the river.” (David de Vries, “Notes,” in Myers, Narratives, 
pp. 28-29). ‘ 


ForT KORSHOLM on the Schuylkill; “a fine little fort of 
logs, having sand and stone filled in between the woodwork 
and surrounded by palisades.” (Israel Acrelius, 4 History 
of New Sweden... [Philadelphia, 1874], p. 46; also Thomas 
Campanius Holm, 4 Short Description of the Province of 
New Sweden... [Philadelphia, 1834], p. 80, published as Vol. 
II of the Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 
The fort was described by Printz as a “strong, wooden house.” 
(Johnson, Instruction for Printz, p. 112). An earlier block- 
house built herein 1643 had served as storehouse, trading post, 
and dwelling for the garrison. Fort Korsholm was built in 
1647-48. (Johnson, Swedish Settlements, I, 318-19). 


ForT VASA AT KINGSESSING. Here Printz built “‘a fine 
house” (Johnson, Instruction for Printz, p. 131), which was 
also called a “strong building.” (Hudde, “Report,” brd., p. 
257). It was later described as “five families dwelt together 
in houses two stories high built of white nut tree (hickory) 
which at that time was regarded as the best material for build- 
ing houses, but in later times was altogether disapproved of 
for such purpose.” (Acrelius, History, p. 46). “It was not 
properly a fort, but substantial log houses, built of good strong, 
hard hickory, two stories high.” (Campanius, Description, 
p. 81). 

BLOCKHOUSE AT UPLAND (Chester, Pennsylvania). Built 
in 1643, it was described by Printz as “a strong wooden house.” 
(Johnson, Instruction for Printz, p. 112). Since Printz uses 
identical words to describe Fort Korsholm which we know to 
have been of logs, it seems reasonable to suppose that the Up- 
land blockhouse was also built of logs. 


Grist MILL ON CoBB’S CREEK was built by the summer 
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or autumn of 1646. (Ibid., p. 33). The settlement at the mill 
was called “Molndal.” (Johnson, Swedish Settlements, i 
328). “There was no fort near it, but only a strong dwelling 
house built of hickory [logs].” (Campanius, Description, p. 
81). In 1926 a reconstruction of the log mill was made on the 
site by the Colonial Dames of America. (Henry D. Paxson, 
Where Pennsylvania History Began (Philadelphia, 1926], 
p. 129). Unfortunately, the reconstructed log mill was car- 
ried away ina flood in 1928. 


CrANE Hook CHURCH was built in 1667, after the Printz 
administration. ‘A small wooden church” (Acrelius, History, 
p. 176; Biorck, Dissertation, p. 18) was made of logs. (Eliza- 
beth Montgomery, Reminiscences of Wilmington... [ Phila- 
delphia, 1851], p. 115). It was constructed of logs “which 
rested upon large rocks serving as corner-stones.” (Pennock 
Pusey, Crane Hook Church [Papers of the Historical Society 
of Delaware, No. 11 (Wilmington, 1895)], p. 17). 


ForT TRINITY is the Swedish name for Fort Casimir, 
captured in 1654 by Governor Rising. It was built up anew 
practically from the foundation. (Amandus Johnson [ed.], 
Geographia Americae by Peter Lindestrom [ Philadelphia, 
1925], p. 173). Commander Schute (and Lindestrom) in- 
stalled bastions and ramparts, and a new blockhouse was erect- 
ed. Doubtless logs played a big part in the reconstruction. 
(Rising, “Report (1655),” in Myers, Narratives, p. 164); 
fis Sans sketch is in Johnson, Swedish Settlements, II, 
pr soz. 


WICACO BLOCKHOUSE was built of logs in 1669 on the site 
of the present Gloria Dei Church in Philadelphia. (Paxson, 
Pennsylvania History, p. 35, for authenticity of the sketch of 
log structure appearing in the second edition of Jehu C. Clay, 
Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware .. . [ Philadelphia, 
1858], p. 56). In 1675 the court at New Castle ordered that 
the church be erected, and the log blockhouse was so modified. 
It was later replaced with a brick structure. (O'Callaghan, 


Documents, XII, 526, 527). 
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As enumerated in the above listings, the Swedes used logs 
in the construction of forts, storehouses, blockhouses, bath- 
houses, mills, churches, and residences. Although no specific 
reference to a log barn in New Sweden during the seventeenth 
century has been found, there is no doubt that they were built. 
In addition, Kalm learned from. aged informants that canoes 
or dugouts fashioned from red and white cedar logs were wide- 
ly used. “The Swedes in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, near 
the rivers, seldom have any other boats in which to go to Phil- 
adelphia.”” 


All evidence points to the fact that logs, either hewn or 
unhewn, were an important part of the Swedish architectural 
complex. They brought to the New World the well-devel- 
oped techniques of log construction used in rural parts of the 
homeland and applied it as it suited their needs. 


After the first expedition of 1638, there followed eleven 
separate Swedish expeditions bringing settlers from Europe 
during the seventeenth century. To satisfy their first need, 
shelter, it was natural to apply familiar construction tech- 
niques to the available raw materials. The scarcity of skilled 
craftsmen necessitated that the Swedish colonists resort to their 
own talents in house building. 


To build a log shelter, an ax or adz was the only necessary 
tool, not even nails were required. The rough logs, laid hori- 
zontally, held together by corner notches, caulked with clay, 
made both interior and exterior walls. Several men could 
erect a snug, weather-proof cabin in a short time. On Tinicum 
Island, for example, ‘12 men, four at a time, built a large 
house out of logs in 8 days.”” 


Apart from the Finnish kota (a temporary tentlike hut), 
the crudest log dwelling consisted of round logs, unmodified 


27. A. B. Benson (ed. and trans.), Peter Kalm’e Travels in North America... 
(New York, 1937), I, 85. ‘The Swedes may have borrowed this custom from the local 
Lenni Lenape Indians who used log dugouts in lieu of the birchbark canoes of the 
more northerly tribes. 


28. Johnson, Swedish Settlements, I, 248, fn. 15. There was plenty of suitable timber 
in the area: Delaware provided fine oak and hickory trees. 
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except for the notches. Where time permitted, the upper and 
lower surfaces of the logs were evened off with ax or adz, per- 
mitting a closer fit and leaving smaller and fewer cracks to 
caulk. The finest dwelling consisted of logs hewn into the 
shape of square beams, each having four straight sides. When 
chamfered and laid one on the other, these timbers produced 
tight joints and a relatively smooth exterior and interior, as 
compared with the corrugated surface of unhewn logs. 


Swedish-type log houses have been freely described by 
Dankers and Sluyter,” Kalm,®” and more recently by Amandus 
Johnson." Thus, their structural details need not now detain 
us. However, a comparison in the Dankers and Sluyter jour- 
nal (1679) is pertinent: “Most of the English, and many oth- 
ers, have their houses made of nothing but clapboards.’”*” Kalm 
also makes an interesting observation: “There were no stone 
houses before the English came,” he wrote. “The Swedes 
knew nothing of brick-making or burning lime.”* This al- 
lusion to brickmaking is apparently correct, for as yet I have 
found no reference to the Swedes’ making bricks in New 
Sweden during the seventeenth century. Printz in 1644 asked 
for a brickmaker and mason to be sent from Sweden, but there 
is no record that the government complied with his request. 


In the process of acculturation, the Swedes borrowed 
some housebuilding methods from the Dutch and English. 
Conversely, the Dutch and English felt influences of the log 
complex when they were thrown into contact with the Swedes 
in the New World. Reference has already been made to the 
log burgher house in New Castle built by Dutch along Swed- 
ish lines. Also during the seventeenth century, after the 
Swedes had settled the area, there is a record of a log house in 


29. Dankers and Sluyter, Journal, p. 175. 
80. Benson, Kalm’s Travels, I, 272; Il, 728. 
31. Johnson, Swedish Settlements, I, 345. 
32. Dankers and Sluyter, Journal, p. 173. 


33. Johnson, Swedish Settlements, II, 727. 
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New Jersey owned by a Dutchman and of another in-Penn- 
sylvania owned by an Englishman.* 


A Delaware deed of December 20, 1675, covering sale 
of land from William Currin to John Moll along St. George’s 
Creek, refers to the building of a log house. Another seven- 
teenth century log house is cited in a deed of sale dated 1686-7 
covering property in New Castle. The property being sold 
was bounded on the southwest by “the log house of George 
Moore.”™ 


The early generation of Swedish Stidhams had a log 
house on their property at Wilmington, according to a deposi- 
tion made in 1792. Dr. Tyman Stidham was the seventeenth 
century owner of the property on which the log house was 
situated, and it was either built by his son Timothy or his 
grandson Luloff.* 


Careful search of early source materials in New Sweden 
would doubtless produce other seventeenth century examples 
of log houses, but it is important to observe that such refer- 
ences occur after the Swedes had established themselves in 
the Delaware Valley. 


Incidentally, the word “log cabin” was not used in this 
region during the seventeenth century — that term came in 
use much later and was popularized when the log house be- 
came a cherished symbol of American democracy. To the 
early English a “cabin” referred to a hut or hovel, and it was 


34. Records of the Court of New Castle . . .1676-1681 (Lancaster, 1904), p. 388; 
Record of the Courts of Chester Oounty, Pennsylvania, 1681-1697 (Philadelphia, 
1910), p. 78. 


835. I am indebted to Dr. A. R. Dunlap for the first reference, which he found in New 
Castle County Deed Book A-l, p. 7. (New Castle County Recorder of Deeds Office, 
Wilmington, Delaware). Miss Jeannette Eckman kindly furnished me with the refer- 
ence to the New Castle log house which occurs in Deed Book B-1, pp. 3-4, Elizabeth 
Ogle to Henry Vandenburg. In a personal communication, Miss Eckman expressed an 
opinion that the log house had been built earlier than 1686 and may have been built 
by a Swede during the Duke of York Period, 1664-1682. 


36. See deposition of Mary Rambo, Dec. 31, 1792, Stidham Papers (MSS in the 
library of the Historical Society of Delaware). I am indebted to the Society for this 
material. The deponent stated that ‘‘she supposes that old Luloff built the Log House 
because she frequently heard old Timothy say so... . That there was another old Log 
Efouse near the Church where Luloff son of Timothy lived.” 
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not an accurate term to describe a log “house.” Some of the 
earliest log houses were fine, well-built structures. Printz’s 
log residence on Tinicum Island was two stories high and pos- 
sessed all of the features required in a governor’s wilderness 
mansion. In 1654-55 Governor Johan Rising erected north- 
west of Fort Christina a dwelling house, which had two stories 
and a large cellar. Amandus Johnson believes that this was 
built of logs.* 


Reference has been made to the grist mill erected by 
Printz on Cobb’s Creek in 1646, the first water-powered mill 
in New Sweden. After careful study, a group of researchers 
concluded that this mill had been constructed of logs and was 
operated along the lines of contemporary seventeenth century 
European mills known as Norse mills.* 


The Cobb’s Creek enterprise was the first so-called 
“Swedes mill” in America, but the same designation was used 
to describe an ancient mill, torn down in 1812, which had 


been located on the east side of Red Clay Creek in Mill Creek 
Hundred.” 


Another grist mill built by John Stalcop, Lucas Peter- 
sen, and Hans Block at the falls of Shellpot Creek before 
1662 was probably of the same type. And no doubt the mill 
erected about 1669 on Andries ye Fynnes’ Creek (also called 
Little Falls Creek and more recently Mill Creek or Richard- 
son’s Run) by Andries Andriesen and “nineteen more in com- 
pany” was of the same pattern.*° 


Regrettably, no accurate description of these “Swedes 
mills” has been left for us, although I am of the opinion that 


87. Johnson, Swedish Settlements, II, 542. 


See an artist’s conception of this log 
building, opposite p. 544. 


88, Paxson, Pennsylvania History, p. 126, fn. 11. For more information about 
Norse mills see the following articles in Vol. V (1918) of the Papers of the Bucks 
County Historical Society: Horace M. Mann, ‘Grist Mills of an Ancient Type Known 
as Norse Mills,” pp. 68-75; H. C. Mercer, “Notes on the Norse Mill,” pp. 75-79; &. A. 
Shelton, “Norse Mills of Colonial Times in Pennsylvania,” pp. 175-85. 

89. J. Thomas Scharf, History of Delaware ... (Philadelphia, 1888), II, 924. 

40. O'Callaghan, Documents, XII, 210, 369; Original Land Titles in Delaware 
Duke of York Record . . . 1646 to 1679 (Wilmington, 1903%), pp. 139-40. ae 
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they were all built of logs as was the one on Cobb’s~Creek 
—another element in the log complex. 


In the Swedish-Finnish institution of the sweat bath, the 
“Dastu” or bath house was an important trait. Printz’s bastu 
on Tinicum was described as built of logs, and a bastu for the 
garrison at Fort Christina, was also constructed of logs. Later 
it was converted into a smokehouse for meat and fish by rais- 
ing the log walls four rounds higher.“ In 1655 a Swede at 
New Castle demanded payment due him “for a small house 
standing behind the fort and called the Batstooft.’** May we 
not be permitted to speculate that this was also made of logs 
as was the bastu (or bastus) in the Swedish-Finnish seventeenth 
century community at Crane Hook, perpetuated in the place 
name Bastu Creek.* 


I do not want to leave the impression that the Swedes 
built all their seventeenth century structures exclusively of 
logs. It is quite apparent that the use of logs was merely an 
expedient due to the unavailability of other materials and 
skilled workmen. Printz, for instance, sought planks for 
structural purposes, and in 1647 he wrote that he was con- 
sidering sites for saw mills “where there is plenty of oak tim- 
ber.” As early as 1644 the “Fama” brought three large saws 
from Sweden for a saw mill, although they were not then 
used. Printz wrote: “If such saw-mills were erected... every 
year we might cut and make ready a goodly quantity of planks, 
besides making compass and pipe timber.” 


Oak planks, rafters, boards, and other building materials 
were brought to New Sweden and sold to the Swedes by Eng- 


41. Johnson, Swedish Settlements, I, 358; II, 521. 
42. O’Callaghan, Documents, XII, 134. 


43. Records of the Court of New Castle, 1676-1681, p. 142, gives Baste Creek. The 
stream is called Batstow Creek in an indenture of 1793 to Jonas Stidham, see Federal 
Writers Project MSS, XIII, 30 (Library of the University of Delaware). For other 
references to this name in New Sweden, see fn. 37 in A. R. Dunlap and Ernest Moyne, 
“The Finnish Language on the Delaware,” to be published in American Speech, XXVII 


(1952). 


44, Johnson, Instruction for Printz, pp. 34, 140. 
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lish merchants.** Clapboards were used in the building of an 
ale house in Tinicum.®® As soon as clapboards and planks were 
available, they were used to repair and enlarge the log houses 
at Fort Christina.” 


As the settlements expanded, with the advent of skilled 
builders and building materials, the Swedes adopted the bet- 
ter methods, with the result that Acrelius (writing in 1750) 
said that fifty years before, “Then respectable [Swedish] fam- 
ilies lived in low log-houses, where the chimney was made of 
sticks covered with clay; now they erect painted houses of 
stone and brick in the country.”* 


In conclusion, it can be reiterated that the available doc- 
umentary evidence relating to the Delaware Valley in the 
seventeenth century fully supports Shurtleff’s premises. 
Whereas the Swede-Finns were strongly tied to their log com- 
plex, not only residentially but also in other architectural 
forms, the Dutch and English apparently did not carry such 
concepts to America from their native lands. Although the 
latter may have used logs in the building of specific types of 
crude fortifications, the evidence points to their use of other 
materials in the construction of dwelling houses.® 


45. Johnson, Swedish Settlements, I, 323. 
46. Jbid., IT, 521. 


47. Ibid. 
48. Acrelius, History of New Sweden, p. 310. 


49. I have in preparation two other papers to supplement the present one. The first 
will deal with log cabins still standing in New Sweden, and the second will describe 
the archaeological study of an early log cabin which stood near Wilmington. I will 
deeply appreciate information as to the location in Delaware of other log cabins. 


APPENDIX ‘ 


February 18, 1721 


[The extracts from the letter, dated Feb. 18, 1721, from Philemon Lloyd to Lord 
Baltimore, are to be found in the MSS collections in the Historical Society of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and are published by permission of that Society. 

Forty-seven persons, whose names are Dutch, are listed as living at the Horekill, 
May 8, 1671, O’Callaghan, Documents, XII, 522). 


ye Settlement at New Castle and ye Adjacent parts are beyond dispute 
much later than ye Grant of Maryland ye only Doubt remaines as to ye time 
of planting ye Hoerekill it is a very difficult thing to prove the first Planting 
of so Inconsiderable and unknown a part of ye world. but I can produce 
Arguments & Circumstances Pregnant of such Strong and Presumtive Evi- 
dences as will amount in my Opinion unto very good Negative Proofs. thus 
much I am very Sure of yt ye Dutch were not ye first Planters there but ye 
Sweeds & yt ye place remained a Mear Wilderness after the Barbarous Mas- 
sacre of those few Souls yt were at first Setled there untill sometime after ye 
Year 1660 that three Dutch men and their familys came and Setled there but 
from what Place I cannot yet Learn — 


Among us an Indian Warr ustured in by ye barbarous Murther of Severall 
Inhabitants of ye parts where I now dwell was began in ye Year 1667 and 
brought to an End by ye defeat and totall destruction of a Nation of Salvages 
called ye Wiccomises our People were Oblidged to Pursue them into ye forrest 
and to hunt them out of their fastnesses; (wch are branches Pocossons and 
other unpassable Places for horse) by ye Assisstance of our Confiderate Indians 
a View of wch places your Lordpp may have, if you please to give yrself the 
Trouble of looking into ye Map of Maryland, and there upon the Lands yt 
Lye between ye Head Branches of Choptank Nanticoke Wiccocomico and to 
ye Northward those Issueing out of Deleware Bay - - 


The Warr then Happily Concluded my father being so far out in ye 
woods (& these parts totally Uninhabited) had ye Curiosity of Seeing a Place 
whereat by ye report of ye Indians, Some white People were Setled he not 
only resolved to go there but allso if he liked ye Place to take up some Land 
and Engaged 15 of his Troopers to Accompany him in yt Design So by ye As- 
sistance of 2 Indian Guides, who with a Great deal of difficulty lead them 
through Branches and Pocosens Unpassable for horse, had they not Cut a quan- 
tity of Bows and Under wood in ye Nature of Bavins upon wch Man & horse 
passed over those Mirey Branches unknown to any Christian before they were 
Conducted in three days Time to ye Hoerekill inhabited then by ye three 
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Dutchmen and their familys as above & by the description I had of it from one 
that went there with my Father ye whole Countrey at that Time for one hun- 
dred Miles up Deleware Bay to ye Northwest & ye Northward & as far South- 
wd as to ye Inhabitants of Maryland on ye Rivers of Pocomoke, Nanticoke, 
& Choptank, Corresponded exactly with ye Discription in ye Grant of Maryld 
as a place not yet Cultivated & planted, by Christians, excepting ye Small Spott 
or Point of Land open to ye Sea board at ye Mouth of Deleware called Hoere- 
kill where if my Memory dont fayl for I have not my notes now by me there 
was at that Time only Nine men three Women and one boy very meanly habited 
and provided one of ye three familys lived in a Sixteen foot Clap board house 
built not long before but ye other two Familys haveing Cut a hole in ye Bank 
at ye Mouth of ye river Hoerekill they Cupled Small poles together at the 
head then sett them up instead of Rafters Cross ye hole in ye Bank, as above 
and when thatched, Served for ye habitations of ye two other Familys— 


Such My Lord were ye Incolae and such were the Buildings of yt famous 
place afterwards called ye Hoerekill Town in ye year 1670 — thirty eight 
years after ye Grant of Maryland at which Time there appeared no other 
Remaines of ye first Inhabitants than ye Ruines of a Small fort built by ye 
Sweeds and of a small Quantity of once Cultivated Land then much grown 
up wth grubs and under woods. but no path to be Seen no Tract of Humane 
footing no ways to conduct ye lost-and Solitary Travillor to a place of Refresh- 
ment, nor any Roads to guide ye Avaritious Trafficker to the next Town or 
Neighbouring Plantation: there was no Towns: no Plantations, for those 
miserable Wretches to Correspond, or have Comerce wth all. for all round 
it was forrest & a Mere Wilderness, unknown to any Christians, in short they 
were a Colony all most without a Poeple; and a Poeple distinct & seperate 
from any Colony. without a Governmt or Dependancy, for as they held their 
lands from no Proprietor neither were they Protected by any Governmt neither 
did they recognise any Superiours but lived as Salvagely as the Indians them- 
selves untill being disturbed by ye York Governourt in ye Yeare 1671 or 1672 
those poor People: all tho their Land had been Surveyed a little before by 
Maryld applyed to ye York Governmt and obtained Grants wch I have seen, 
from Col Francis Lovelace for the Lands they live on Dated in ye year 1676 
but before that Time they lived wthout Governmt or Dependance on any, much 
less were they a part of any Colony (ye next Inhabitants up Deleware Bay 
being at a hundred miles distance from them) untill some time after ye takeing 
of New Castle by ye English. 


I must begg leave farther to observe unto ye Lordpp uppon ye Circum- 
stance of Planting at ye hoerekill yt at ye time of my Fathers being there wch 
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was in ye year 1670 among ye Sundry Persons yt took up land under Maryland 
at & about ye Hoerekill was E--r Molleston and Harmannus Wilkbasck: 2 
of ye 3 Dutch men that had Seated there a few years before but being made 
Uneasie by Col Lovelace who allso drove away Henry Smith yt had Planted 
at Prime hooke 14 or 15 Mile above Hoerekill under Maryland Rights they 
allso Submitted & obtained Patents from New York anno 1676 wch are ye 
first grants yt were Ever made out for Lands at ye Hoerekill ye Former Rights 
under Maryland being Certificates of ye Surveys returned & Entered upon 
Record but no Patents Issued thereon before ye Disturbances from New 


York — 


Such a Colony my Lord Such a Town and Such a Poeple, as I have de- 
scribed ye Antient Inhabitants of ye Hoerekill to have been allmost — Years 
after ye Grant of Maryland, it is, yt is made use of as a Colony for keeping 
a large Countrey from you, upon ye Pretence of Christina Cultivation pardon 
Sr my Zeal if I have been too large & teadious upon ye Subject. it is a Matter 
I assure you of very great Consequence to yr Lordpps Family; for ye Rights 
to be made good unto those Lands in dispute will amount unto a great Estate 
in Money besides ye future Prospect of ye growing Rents of Some Millions 
of Acres I will not Presume to Enlarge but assure your Lordpp that I am to 
ye Utmost of my Power 


My Ld Yr Most Faithfull 
most Obedient 
Humble Servt 
Phile Lloyd. 


The Conflict Between The 
Three Lower Counties on the Delaware 
And the Province of Pennsylvania 
1682-17104 


By ROBERT W. JOHANNSEN* 


r AHE “holy experiment” of William Penn on the banks 
of the Delaware River was but a part of the broad 
movement of European expansion and colonization in 

the New World characteristic of the seventeenth century. Un- 

like most of the neighboring pioneer settlements, the site 
chosen by Penn for his colony was not a “barren,” unpopulated 
region. For many years prior to the granting of Penn’s charter, 
the shores of the “South” River had been the scene of both 
commercial activities and colonizing ventures. It is with the 
relations, and the problems resulting from these relations, be- 
tween the established settlements on the Delaware and the 

Quaker colonists who assumed governmental jurisdiction over 

them that this paper is concerned. 


i 


The growing dissatisfaction on the part of the ‘Three 
Lower Counties” on the Delaware toward the Province of 
Pennsylvania to which the counties were administratively tied 
after 1682 might be traced in large measure to two funda- 
mental sources. First, the difference in national origins and 
religious beliefs between the inhabitants of the two regions, 
and second, the obscurity of the title of William Penn to the 
“Lower Counties” gave impetus to the feeling of discontent 
that manifested itself many times during the early years of 
Penn’s “holy experiment.” 


In 1682, when Penn assumed jurisdiction over the lower 


*Robert W. Johannsen is a teaching fellow in American History in the University 
of Washington, Seattle. 
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counties, the settlements along the Delaware were,~in the 
language of one writer, “a hodge-podge of nationalities, of 
religions, and of languages.’ 


There were perhaps seven hundred to a thousand peo- 
ple from New Castle to Whorekill, consisting of Swedes, 
Dutch, Finns, English, and a few Germans. The southern and 
central portions were inhabitated primarily by Dutch and 
English, whereas New Castle was “planted promiscuously by 
Swedes, Finlanders, Dutch, and English.”? Where nationali- 
ties were diverse, so did religions differ. There is evidence 
that the Lutheran, Quaker, and Dutch Reformed churches 
were active in the region at an early period.* When the colony 
was taken over by the Duke of York in 1664, the Anglican 
church was introduced. Two years earlier, a group of Men- 
nonites had settled on the Delaware River,* and in 1679, two 
representatives of the Labadist sect traveled through the 
counties, in hopes of establishing a colony there.° 


It may be seen then that bases for difference between the 
original settlers of the Delaware counties and the Quaker gov- 
ernment, which was to assume jurisdiction over them, existed 
in this earlier period. A preview of the struggle that followed 
in later years was given by Jasper Danckaerts, a Dutch trav- 
eler in the New World. Concerning the settlements along the 
Delaware River, Danckaerts wrote in 1679, 


1. Harry E. Wildes, The Delaware (New York, 1940), p. 84. 


2. Sir John Werden to William Blathwayt, June 23, 1680, Great Britain, Calendar of 
State Papers, America and West Indies [1677-1705] Preserved in the Public Record 
Office (London, 1896-1916), 1677-1680, p. 553. Hereafter referred to as Calendar of 
State Papers. The colony was at one time proposed as a refuge for those in Europe 
who had been “ruined . . . by hard times,’’ but the suggestion was never carried out, 
“Some Thoughts on the Colonie at the South River in New Netherland,” E. B. O’Cal- 
laghan, et al. (eds.), Documents Relative to the Colonial History of ... New York..., 
II (1858), 201. 


8. Commissioners of the Colonie on the Delaware River to Vice-Director Alrichs, 
April 22, 1659, O’Callaghan, Documents, II, 61; ‘Extracts from the Minutes or Reso- 
lutions of the Assembly of the XIX, of the West India Company,’’ Amsterdam, Aug. 25, 
1659, ibid., II, 72. 


4. “Contract for the Conveyance of Mennonists to the Delaware River,” June 9, 1662, 
ibid., II, 176. 


5. B. B. James and J. Franklin Jameson (eds.), Journal of Jasper Danckaerts, 1679- 
1680 (New York, 1913), passim. 
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There are Quakers who either are more wise, or through poverty 
act so, who do not buy any land on the east side of the [Delaware] river, 
but buy on the west side, where it is cheaper in consequence of the Indians 
being there. The Quakers have endeavored to break up the Dutch and 
others not of their religion, who have lived of old on the east side of 
the river, but resist them, and are sustained by the authorities. How 
far this may be carried, and what may be the result, time will show.® 


II 

A little more than a month after he was granted his 
charter for Pennsylvania, William Penn appointed and ‘com- 
missioned William Markham, his cousin, as deputy governor 
and gave him instructions to call a council, consisting of nine 
persons, in the new colony.’ Markham arrived at the settle- 
ment of Upland in July and appointed the members of the 
council soon afterward. The first provincial council met on 
August 3, 1681, but little is known of any action it might have 
taken. Penn himself did not arrive until the fall of the fol- 
lowing year. On October 27, 1682, his ship, the “Welcome,” 
cast anchor off New Castle where the inhabitants “consisting 
of English, Dutch and Swedes, indiscriminately met the 
Proprietary, with demonstration of joy.’® On the following 
day, Penn received formal possession of New Castle and the 
twelve mile circle. John Moll, an attorney representing the 
Duke of York, delivered to Penn “one turf with a twigg upon 
it a porringer with River water and soyle in part of all what 
was specified in the sd Indenture or deed of Infeoffment from 
his Royal Highness and according to the true intent and mean- 
ing thereof.” Following this ceremony, the Proprietor made 
a speech at the Court House to the “old Magistrates, and the 

6. Ibid., pp. 155-56. 


7. On April 10, 1681, Charles M. Andrews, Oolonial Period of American History 
(New Haven, 1939), III, 290; William R. Shepherd, History of Proprietary Govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania (New York, 1896), p. 242. Markham, an Anglican, was born 
er ae about 1635, Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-44), XII, 


8. Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 286; Shepherd, History, p. 242. 


9. Andrews, Colonial Period, III, 297; Robert Proud, The History of Pennsylvania, 


FLON net LOS Ls CUT ce L7Lo ee (Philadelphia, 1797-98), I, 205. According to 
Proud, Penn landed at New Castle on the twenty-fourth. 


10. Quoted in Richard S. Rodney, ‘Early Relations of Delaware and Pennsylvania,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LIV (1980), 215. 
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people” in which he assured them of their rights and civil 
freedom and recommended that they live in “sobriety and 
peace.” Possession of the two lower counties was received by 
Markham on November 7. 


On the day after he received the delivery of New Castle, 
Penn arrived at Upland, now Chester, where he determined 
to call a general court to meet at New Castle on the second of 
November, “for the Settlement of the Jurisdiction” of the low- 
er counties.” Early in November, Penn sent writs to the 
sheriffs of all of the six counties into which the province was 
divided, providing for the election of seven persons “‘of most 
note for wisdom, sobriety, and integrity” to serve in the first 
general assembly for the province at Upland on December 4.* 
These writs did not provide for the election of a council. 


The meeting of the first assembly of the province of Penn- 
sylvania has been recognized as a mere stopgap procedure, 
its main purpose being the enactment of laws under which 
the colonists could live until they became oriented to their new 
surroundings. Rules and regulations were adopted, based 
on those of the English parliament. The laws agreed upon in 
England were passed, as well as sixty-one articles which were 
prepared by Penn and which became known as the Great Law 
of Pennsylvania.* On December 6, a petition was presented 
to the Proprietor from the “freeholders of Ye Three Counties 
of New Castle, Jones and New Deale alias Whorekill” ask- 
ing that they be incorporated in the province “‘in order to their 
enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of the... Province 
and that they might be forever after esteemed and accounted 
as freemen of the... Province.” The inhabitants of the low- 
er counties assured the Proprietor that, should he grant their 
request, they would “forever acknowledge it and in all faith- 


11. Proud, History, I, 205. 

12. ‘William Penn’s Call of a Court at Upland, 1682,” in Samuel Hazard (ed.), 
Pennsylvania Archives, First Series (Philadelphia, 1852), I, 51. 

13. Shepherd, History, p. 242; Rodney, ‘Early Relations,” Pennsylvania Magazine, 
LIV, 218-19. 

14. M. M. Daugherty, Early Colonial Taxation in Delaware (Wilmington, 1938), p. 
23; Andrews, Colonial Period, III, 298; Herbert L. Osgood, The American Oolonies in 
the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1904-7), II, 259. 
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fulness subscribe [themselves] yours in all lawful obedience.” 
The petition was approved by the assembly, and an act for the 
union of the lower counties with the province of Pennsyl- 
vania was drawn up and passed.” In its final wording the act 
provided that 


... the Union of two distinct People [sic], that are under one Governor, 
is both most desirable in itself, and beneficial to the Publick, and that it 
cannot be so cordially and durably maintained, to the mutual Benefit of 
each other, as by making them equally Sharers in Benefits and Privileges 
... the People [in the counties] shall be governed by the same laws, and 
enjoy the same Privileges in all Respects, as the Inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania do, or shall, enjoy from time to time. . .1” 


Although the Act of Union, as it was afterwards called, 
emanated from the people of the lower counties and was sign- 
ed by their representatives in the assembly, Judge Rodney has 
pointed out that there is strong inference that the idea came 
originally from Penn himself. Some years later, James Logan, 
Penn’s secretary in the province after 1701, wrote that “after 
his arrival... [Penn] prevailed with the people both of the 


province and those counties to join in one government under 
him.””* 


On the same day that the petition for union was presented, 
a petition to the Proprietor from the Swedes, Finns, and Dutch 
residing in Pennsylvania “and Parts adjacent” was presented 
in the hope that “the Governor would be pleased to make them 
as free as other Members of this Province, and that their Lands 
might be entailed upon them and their Heirs for ever.” An 
act was drawn up in accordance with the petition and passed 
by the assembly. On December 7, Penn signed both the acts.™ 


15. Rodney, “Early Relations,” Pennsylvania Magazine, LIV, 219-20. 


16. MacKinnoy, Gertrude (ed.), Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives 
of the Province of Pennsylvania . . ., published in Pennsylvania Archives, Eighth Series 
(n. p., 1931), I, 5. Hereafter referred to as Votes. 


17, Ibid., I, 829. 


18. Logan to Henry Goldney, May 12, 1709, Jared Sparks (ed.), The Works of 


Benjamin Franklin (Boston, 1840), III, 574; Rodney, ‘Early Relations,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine, LIV, 221. 


19. Votes, I, 5-6. 
20) fod. T. ta. 
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The assembly was in session only three days, and, accord- 
ing to one author, “notwithstanding the great variety of dispo- 
sitions, rawness and inexperience of [the] Assembly, ... a 


very remarkable candour and harmony prevailed among [the 
members].”™ 


In February of the following year, Penn ordered a gen- 
eral election for the purpose of selecting seventy-two persons 
to serve as members of the provincial council, and declared 
that, according to the Frame of Government, all the freemen 
should constitute the assembly. It soon became apparent to 
Penn, however, that a legislative body of such proportions 
would be extremely unwieldy. In a letter to “Cosen Mark- 
ham,” Penn wrote that since each county would elect twelve 
persons, “3... should be for ye Council, & ye other 9 for the 
Assembly” and recommended “lett all yt is done, be ye Act 
of ye people & so it will be safe.”” Accordingly, when the 
council met in March, petitions were presented declaring 
that the twelve delegates from each county had been empow- 
ered to act as both council and assembly.” The council at this 
time was the sole originator of all laws, which to be valid, re- 
quired confirmation by the assembly. In 1684, Penn returned 
to England, leaving Thomas Lloyd, president of the council, 
in charge of the province. 


It soon appeared that the union of the province with the 
lower counties was not as convenient to both parties as Penn 
might have hoped. In the first meeting in December, 1682, 
the members from the lower counties expressed the incon- 
venience of their traveling to the province and informed the 
Proprietor of their desire for an early adjournment.” This 
complaint was echoed at each annual session of the legisla- 


21. Proud, History, I, 207. 


22. Penn to Markham, Feb. 5, 1682/3, ‘‘Letters of William Penn,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine, VI, 466-67. 


23. Minutes of the Provincial Oouncil of Pennsylvania”. . ., published in Oolonial 
Records (Philadelphia, 1852), I, 58. Nereafter referred to as Minutes. 


24. Votes, I, 11. As late as 1769, the trip between the lower counties and Philadel- 
phia, a three-day journey in some cases, was considered a great undertaking, John A. 
Munroe, “The Philadelawareans: A Study in the Relations Between Philadelphia and 
Delaware in the Late Eighteenth Century,” Pennsylvania Magazine, LXIX, 128. 
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ture until the lower counties were granted a separate assem- 
bly.» In 1683, two members from the lower counties were 
fined for nonattendance during the entire session.” Perhaps 
it was to alleviate this situation that the assembly resolved, on 
March 21, 1684, to meet at New Castle for its next session.” 


Commercial jealousy of Penn’s newly planned port of 
Philadelphia instigated further complaints from the lower 
counties. New Castle, because of its advantageous location, 
had always been the principal settlement on the Delaware 
River. Under the Swedes and Dutch the town had achieved a 
commercial importance, when “all ships were accustomed to 
anchor here, for the purpose of paying duties or obtaining per- 
mits, and to unload when the goods were carried away . by 
water in boats or barks, or by land in carts.” When the coun- 
try was handed over to the English, trade through New Castle 
declined considerably, ships being obliged to put in at New 
York first. No doubt, with the transfer of the counties to the jur- 
isdiction of Penn, the people had hopes of regaining some of 
their lost importance. In a council meeting in April, 1684, one 
Charles Pickering testified that he suspected many of the peo- 
ple of the lower counties to be resolved to revolt because Penn- 
sylvania vessels did not enter and clear at the port of New 
Castle before proceeding up the river to Philadelphia. Pick- 
ering added that if they did revolt, Lord Baltimore would 
stand by them.” At the same meeting, complaint was register- 
ed by three members from the lower counties that “they were 
Taxt to much.” As a result, the council resolved that the ex- 
penses “for the Preservation and Continuation of the Lower 
Countyes... shall be reputed a public charge.” 

25. Sister Joan de Lourdes Leonard, C. 8. J., “The Organization and Procedure of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly, 1682-1776,” Pennsylvania Magazine, LX XII (1948), 217. 
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Vacancies on the council for seats representing the lower 
counties led to further dissension. Two years later, in 1686, 
a member of the assembly from Sussex County, Luke Watson, 
was expelled because he was “under suspition of being Carnal- 
ly Concerned with a Woman Servt to his Brother in Law.” 
In the following year, John Curtis, a member from Kent 
County, was ordered to withdraw, “he having lained under 
Suspition of Speaking threasonable words.’** No provisions 
were made by the council to fill the vacancies caused by their 
withdrawals. On May 11, 1687, the assembly complained to 
the council and asked “That ye Presidt and Councill be moved 
yt the Counties may not Suffer a Vacantcy by the Suspention 
of members, but that ye persons may Either be re-admitted, or 
Else writs Issue out the respective places for a new Choyce.” 
The council answered the complaint the same day, declaring 
that if a suspended member was not readmitted, or did not 
clear himself within two months, then new writs would be is- 
sued to fill the vacancies.” The situation was repeated the fol- 
lowing year when the freemen of Sussex County complained 
to the assembly that they had chosen two persons to represent 
them who were not admitted.* 


In the same year, 1687, the lower counties began to com- 
plain that they were unequally represented among the judges 
and to criticize the procedure and decisions of the courts. On 
May 10, the assembly ordered that the council be informed 
that “for the continuing a good Understanding between the 
Upper and Lower Counties, . . . there may be, at least, one of 
the Provincial Judges chosen from those Parts.”** The follow- 
ing day, the speaker presented this resolution to the council in 
person. The council replied that in the choice of judges, 
“there shall be tender Regard and due Respect had to ye Low- 
er Counties.”* This was soon forgotten, for in 1690 the coun- 
cil appointed five judges, all of them from the province. As 
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a result, six council members from the lower counties met pri- 
vately in the council room “without signifying the least syllable 
of their intentions, of having a council.’** After having taken 
into consideration “ye great Dammage and Disappoyntments 
Caused by the neglect or vnwillingness of ye Judges to doe 
their Dutys in Severall Counties, that they were by Law and 
Comission obliged to Doe, And to the End that that Service 
may be duly observed and Kept” they resolved to make a new 
choice of judges. Of the five selected, three were from the 
lower counties. The members further resolved that two com- 
missions be drawn for the judges, one for the province and one 
for the lower counties. In the former, John Symcock of Phil- 
adelphia would be named chief justice, and in the latter Wil- 
liam Clark of Sussex County would be named for that position. 
To prevent a recurrence of this situation, they declared that 
“henceforward no Officer be Commissionated or appoynted 
by this board ffor any of the Respective Counties within this 
Government, vnless at Least two members of yt County be 
present and assent therevnto.” Two councilman reported that 
the keeper of the seal refused to seal the commissions, so it 
was ordered that the judges act under a lesser seal.™ 


The remaining council members, indignant over this sepa- 
rate action, decided to disallow and disown entirely the ‘“‘clan- 
destine” meeting of the lower county members. Should the ac- 
tion be countenanced, confusion would inevitably result and a 
rupture would be introduced into the government. They there- 
fore declared ‘“‘all entries, orders and commissions made and 
given forth by the aforesaid six members” to be null and of no 
force.” Such proceedings did little to cement relations be- 
tween the two sections. 


The following year, Griffith Jones and William Clark, 
both from the lower counties, presented six proposals to the 
council “for the ease and satisfaction of the inhabitants of the 
three lower counties” and urged that they be granted as “a 
means to keep things quiet.” Two of the proposals were con- 

86. Proud, History, I, 352. 
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cerned with the judiciary. It was asked that the commissions 
for judges issued by the council be laid aside and that the lower 
counties be allowed to recommend two persons to act as judges 
until the following spring. At the next legislative council, 
they requested a bill enabling the members from the lower 
counties to appoint three judges to act in the counties and pro- 
viding for three judges from the province to preside there. 
Perhaps the most important proposal was the fifth, “that all 
other officers be, from time to time, appointed by the said nine 
members of the three lower counties, or any six of them, to act 
there; and that no other officers may be imposed upon them.” 
The counties felt discriminated against in the appointment of 
provincial officers and were fearful of being assimilated by 
the province. 


The crisis was further prolonged when the Proprietor, 
“whether to gratify, or indulge the humor of the colony, and 
thereby induce a coalescence of the two parties,” gave the coun- 
cil its choice between three different means of carrying on the 
executive branch of the government. Penn suggested that 
Pennsylvania be governed either by the council, by five com- 
missioners, or by a deputy-governor.* The alternatives were 
debated in the council, the members finally agreeing to the 
last possibility. This occasioned a vigorous protest on the 
part of seven councilmen from the lower counties. On April 
1, 1691, they drew up and signed a formal declaration in which 
they stated that the “mode of the five commissioners” was most 
agreeable to them, that the commission of the council was 
next, although much less convenient because of the habit of 
the province in imposing officers upon the lower counties 
without their consent, and that the “method of a Deputy Gov- 
ernor was the most disagreeable and grievous of any.” They 
further stated that they would consent to government by the 
council provided no officers would be imposed upon them 
without their consent. "The members resolved that should the 
province persevere in its decision, they would govern them- 
selves by the commission then in force until the pleasure of 
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Penn should be known in that regard. Upon the delivery of 
the protest, the members withdrew from the council room.” 


The secession of the members from the lower counties 
was the cause of some concern and uneasiness, particularly on 
the part of Penn. At the request of Thomas Lloyd, president 
of the council, three members were sent to New Castle to per- 
suade the seceded members to return, but to no avail. Lloyd 
then sent the absent members a letter in which he asked them 
to consider the confusion into which they had plunged the 
government and begged them to return to their duties. “If 
you desire to be apart,” he wrote, “let it be done with the same 
solemnity, whereby you were united to us.” 


In the hope that the breach might be healed, Penn re- 
luctantly commissioned Thomas Lloyd deputy-governor for 
the province, and his cousin William Markham, who had join- 
ed with the protesting members, deputy-governor for the three 
lower counties. This arrangement lasted until 1693 when Gov- 
ernor Benjamin Fletcher of New York took over the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania. 


The inhabitants of the lower counties throughout this 
period considered themselves subjects of the Crown, first, and 
recognized the authority of the Proprietor as only secondary 
to this. Because of their diverse nationalities and religious be- 
liefs, they were less in sympathy with Penn’s “holy experi- 
ment” than were the inhabitants of the province. They, too, 
recognized the haziness of the title that Penn had over them. 
Not only were the deeds of enfeoffment issued to Penn before 
the Duke himself had full title to the land in the counties, but 
also these deeds carried no rights of government. Penn’s au- 
thority in the counties rested entirely on the acquiescence of 
the Crown. When news of the overthrow of James II arrived 
in Pennsylvania, the lower counties were the first to urge the 
proclamation of William and Mary. In August, 1689, Gov- 
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ernor Blackwell®* announced to the council that “divers of the 
inhabitants of New Castle had declared themselves unsatis- 
fyed That King Wm. had not been proclaymed.” One mag- 
istrate in New Castle, Johannes D’Haes, said he would not 
act in his official capacity until he knew that the king had 
been proclaimed. Blackwell answered by declaring that he 
had never received any orders in this connection, and if he 
had would not know “in what manner or tearmes” a procla- 
mation would be prepared. John Forat, a justice of the peace 
in New Castle, complained in October that he was removed 
for desiring that their Majesties be proclaimed. In Novem- 
ber, a committee was appointed by the council to draft a dec- 
laration in favor of William and Mary.“ 


In the same year the first intercolonial war, known 
as King William’s War, broke out. The brunt of the 
conflict, as far as Penn’s lands in the New World were concern- 
ed, was borne by the lower counties. In August, 1689, Black- 
well reported to the council that “there had been formally 
severall Rumours of danger from ye french & Indians, in con- 
junction with ye Papists, for ye Ruine of the Protestants in 
these parts” and that an alarm had been given “‘as if 9 thousand 
french & Indians were then neare approaching for yt purpose, 
upon wch ye Justices & Sheriffs of ye two I.ower Counties, 
with ye people thereof, had betaken themselves to arms for 
their defence.” The people in New Castle, particularly, were 
“much disquieted.”* Shortly after the declaration of war, the 
Crown sent orders for the defence of Pennsylvania and asked 
for ships to be sent against the French in the West Indies. In 
the resulting debates, the members from the province who 

43. John Blackwell was appointed deputy-governor by Penn in 1688 and arrived in 
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were predominantly Quaker in sympathy, tended to minimize 
the dangers from the French and Indians. On the other hand, 
the members from the lower counties, not bound by Quaker 
principles, urged the establishment of a militia. Johannes 
D’Haes of New Castle thought that the people should get 
powder and shot and put their arms in readiness. “That will 
do no hurt,” he declared. Luke Watson, of Sussex County, 
thought that if the King’s orders were disregarded and any 
hurt should come to the country, “he may require our Lives 
and Estates at our hands.” “Twenty men,” he went on to say, 
“as things are now, may come & do what they will.” He urged 
the immediate formation of a militia in accordance with the 
directions from Whitehall. Five Quaker members withdrew 
“to consult by themselves.” Samuel Carpenter, their spoKes- 
man, explained that the question was a matter of conscience 
with them and that they could vote but one way. Declaring 
that he would rather be ruined than violate his conscience, he 
asked that the governor release them from any further consid- 
eration of the matter.* 


In April, 1690, the council received a petition from “sev- 
erall of the ffreemen of this Province willing and Ready to 
bear Armes in Defence of The same.” Because of recent raids 
by the French near the borders of Pennsylvania, “weh have 
struck no Small terrour in vs and our ffamilyes,” the petitioners 
asked that the governor “settle-ye Country in such a posture 
that we may to be able by fforce of Armes, to Defend it against 
any assault of our Enemies.” The council replied by appoint- 
ing a committee to investigate the conduct of Frenchmen in 
the province and to assure the Indians of the friendship of 
the English. This did not prove satisfactory to the lower 
counties, and a company of militia was formed there. despite 
the assurances of the Quakers.* 


Two years later, in October, 1692, William and Mary sus- 
pended Penn’s governmental powers “by reason of great Neo- 
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lects and miscarriages in the government . . . [which] is 
fallen into Disorder & confusion... [and] great want of pro- 
vision for the Guard & defence of our said province against 
our enemies” and appointed Benjamin Fletcher, the Gov- 
ernor of New York to be “Captaine Generall and Governor 
in Chiefe ... over our province of Pennsilvania and Countrey 
of New Castle...” 


The conflict between the lower counties and the province 
became crystallized during this early period along two major 
lines. The first was characterized by a desire on the part of 
the lower counties for equal participation in the government 
of the province. Incensed by the fear that they should one 
day become submerged in the provincial government, the 
counties protested the appointment of nonresidents to offices 
within their boundaries. This is to be clearly seen both in 
the judicial difficulties and in the dispute in 1691 over the 
form of the executive. 


The second major course of the conflict in this period 
ran along military lines. With the outbreak of the first inter- 
colonial war in 1689, the lower counties became impressed 
with their defenseless state. All their efforts towards remedy- 
ing the situation, however, were countered and thwarted by 
their neighbors to the north. During the two years that fol- 
lowed, the counties were to receive some support in these ef- 
forts, but still to no avail. The question of military defense 
ultimately was reduced to one of religious beliefs, and, as such, 
became utterly unsolvable. 


Iil 


Benjamin Fletcher arrived in Philadelphia in April, 1693, 
amid more pomp and splendid attendance than the city had 
usually seen.” On the first of May, he visited New Castle, 
where he published the royal patents confirming his appoint- 
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ment. He was received by the lower counties “with fireing 
of guns, great shouting and joy.”™ 


Fletcher was not long in modifying the governmental 
structure to conform with that of a royal colony. The elective 
council gave way to one appointed by Fletcher and subject 
to the approval of the king. Representation in the assembly 
was reduced to four for Philadelphia and New Castle counties, 
and three for each of the other four counties. 


The governor complained almost at once of the opposi- 
tion he met from some of the Quaker leaders, who, he wrote, 
“are very fond of Lording it over theire bretheren.” The po- 
sition of deputy-governor was offered to Thomas Lloyd, who 
refused to serve. Others who “endeavired to baffell my en- 
deaviors in [Pennsylvania] for theire Majties service” were 
David Lloyd, Thomas Duckett, John Simcock, Griffith Owen, 
and John Bristow.” William Markham, although a kinsman 


of Penn, accepted the post of deputy-governor upon Lloyd’s 
refusal. 


The term of Fletcher as governor was marked by a con- 
tinual struggle between the executive and the assembly, which 
momentarily overshadowed the grievances of the lower coun- 
ties against the province. Before his arrival in Pennsylvania, 
he had been warned that there was a “separate and dissenting 
party” in the province,® but after his arrival, the conflict be- 


tween the two regions was reduced to secondary impor- 
tance 


Fletcher, “a typical regimental officer of the British 
Army of that day,” became interested in the problems of de- 
fense and Indian relations and energetically urged the neces- 
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sity of aid to New York from the neighboring colonies.® He re- 
peatedly asked the passage of defense measures before the 
Pennsylvania assembly. In addition to the encroachments by 
the French and Indians in his own province, raids in the Del- 
aware River by privateers and pirates, stimulated by the 
French, had become quite frequent by 1693.% During his visit 
to New Castle, Fletcher spent the greater part of a day “in 
finding the most convenient place . . . to build a fort, to com- 
mand the channell of the river delaware before New Castle.” 
When he proposed the building of the fort, the council readily 
gave its assent. 


At the first session of the assembly in May, 1693, Fletcher 
read a letter from the Crown urging “that our several Colonies 
and Provinces of New-England, Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, should be aiding and assisting, from Time to 
Time, to the Governor, or Commander in Chief of our said 
Province of New-York, in the Maintenance and Defence of 
it during the present War.”” This request, because it was 
contrary to the Quaker beliefs, introduced much wrangling 
between the governor and the assembly. After a month of 
arguing Fletcher disgustedly dissolved the assembly.” The 
request was again presented at the second session in May, 1694, 
but the same opposition was encountered, and again Fletcher 
dissolved the assembly, “finding no prospect of [their] In- 
clinaons for their Maties service or [their] own saftie.”™ 
In a letter to William Blathwayt, he wrote, “I cannot promise 
much assistance to this province [New York] from Penn- 
sylvania. I have spent some weeks there, but never yet found 
so much self conceit. They will rather die than resist with 
carnal weapons.” 
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On March 26, 1695, William Markham read a letter 
from William and Mary restoring the government of Penn- 
sylvania to Penn, he having given Their Majesties “good as- 
surance that hee will take care of the government .. . and pro- 
vide for the saftie and securities thereof."* Markham was 
again appointed deputy-governor by the Proprietor. 


The effect of the regime of Fletcher on the relations be- 
tween the lower counties and the province was important. His 
insistence on defense measures confirmed the belief in the 
lower counties that some action should be taken for their safe- 
ty. In addition, Fletcher’s appointment by the Crown fur- 
nished the basis for the later argument that the Act of Union 
was no longer in force. 


IV 


After the restoration of the government of Pennsylvania 
to William Penn, Markham attempted to continue the rather 
arbitrary rule which Fletcher had introduced. As a result, 
both council and assembly opposed him. In addition to this 
factional strife, the disputes between the lower counties and 
the province increased in tempo. 


Among Markham’s first actions was a renewal of the re- 
quest for proper means of defence. He submitted letters from 
both the Crown and Fletcher asking for funds and laid upon 
the assembly the responsibility for satisfying the royal de- 
mands. Since Penn’s government was restored to him on con- 
dition that proper defence measures be taken, Markham 
thought it important that the assembly act both favorably and 
quickly. The people in the lower counties were in sympathy 
with Markham in this connection. During the first inter- 
colonial war, the Delaware counties served as a buffer for the 
protection of Philadelphia and her commerce, but because of 
the inaction of the Quaker assembly, the lower counties were 
forced to rely on their own devices. On June rs, 1695, Mark- 
ham “acquainted the Councill of some reports hee had heard 
of the designs of or [our] enemies the French, agt these 
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parts, & yt they had a Squadron of Shipps att sea bound for 
ye plantaons, to attack ym.” He reported that some members 
had proposed that a watch be kept on Cape Henlopen “to 
give notice if anie suspicious vessells should appeare.”™ The 
council approved of the suggestion; a watch of two men was 
established on the Cape, from five in the morning until seven 
at night. In the event that an enemy vessel was sighted, an 


express rider was to be dispatched through the lower counties 
to Philadelphia.® 


The watch seems to have been relaxed in later years. In 
1697, the representatives for Sussex County petitioned “for 
some defence for yt Countie.” ‘The watch was renewed and 
its expense made a public charge.® These precautions were 
of little avail, for the next year Markham received a letter 
from the justices of the peace of Sussex County reporting a 
raid that was made upon the town of Lewes. A French sloop 
suddenly appeared off the town and landed about fifty well 
armed men who “came up ye town & plundered almost every 
house yrin.” ‘The raiders removed all money and plate they 
found, as well as clothing and bedding. In the process several 
sheep and hogs were killed. The sloop then anchored off 
shore and lay in wait for shipping.” ‘This caused a great furor 
among the inhabitants of the lower counties, as well as their 
representatives in Philadelphia. The assembly, as usual, mini- 
mised the danger, although they did provide for the reim- 
bursement of the victims at Lewes. In retaliation for this, the 
inhabitants of New Castle raised such a disturbance at the 
election in 1699 that no representatives were chosen from that 
county.® 


In August, 1699, Markham received a petition, signed 
by twenty-five inhabitants of New Castle, calling his atten- 
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tion to the depredations that had been carried out against the 
lower counties. The petitioners declared that 


wee are verie sensible of and know, the greatest encouragements to such 
attempts hath been & is the incapacitie wee are in to prevent the Like, 
Having neither fort, castle nor breastworke, to Comand anie ship or ves- 
sell; no militia, arms, nor ammunition to make use of on anie occasion 
... so yt both our Lives, Liberties and estates, have hitherto Lyen open 
& still do remain defenceless & void of protection, & ever exposed to ye 
wills of such mercieless wretches. 


They asked that “such care may be taken yt or Lives and es- 
tates may not remain in such Imminent jeopardy and danger, 
but yt wee may be defended as his maties Lawfull subjects.” 
The council read and considered the petition but refused to 
take any action. They answered that fortifications “may prove 
more prejudicial to ye King’s interest, & Hazardous to his sub- 
jects here, than if there be not such fortresses.” Bolder at- 
tempts, they found, were made against ports of great fortitude 
and strength. They added that the petitioners might have 
taken the opportunity of proposing the formation of a militia 
in the last assembly had they done their duty in electing and 
sending representatives to the capital.” With this they post- 
poned the petition until the arrival of the Proprietor. 


In June, 1701, the watch was again ordered on Cape Hen- 
lopen.” The next month, William Penn called a special ses- 
sion of the assembly to consider a communication from the 
king asking that support be given toward the defense of New 
York. The council moved that consideration of the king’s let- 
ter be “referred to another meeting of Assembly, or untill 
more emergent occasions shall require our pceedings there- 
in.” ‘They reasoned that the province could hardly afford 
any additional levies, considering the infancy of the colony 
and the “great change and Cost the Inhabitants have hitherto 
been at in ye settlemt thereof.””? The members of the council 
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from the lower counties were not in accord with this decision. 
They prepared their own reply to Penn, in which they asked 
him “to represent to his Majesty, the weak & naked condition 
of the [lower] Counties, as we are the ffrontiers of the... 
Province.” Being daily threatened with an approaching war, 
they were unable to furnish themselves with arms and am- 
munition for their defense.” 


Two years later, the town of Lewes was again greatly 
alarmed by the attempted landing of the crew from a French 
privateer. The town was not attacked, for the crew was more 
interested in taking on a supply of fresh water, but the incident 
tended further to disturb the lower counties.” 


The counties continued throughout this period to act as 
independently as seemed possible. This was especially evi- 
dent in the rather indifferent attitude they adopted toward 
their representation in the provincial assembly. In the first 
election after the restoration of the government to Penn, the 
counties of Kent and Sussex failed to choose their representa- 
tives until just nine days before the council was to meet. As 
a result, their representatives were rejected, and the council 
moved that new writs be issued to the counties.” In the follow- 
ing year, three members from the lower counties did not even 
bother to attend the legislature.” In 1698, two members from 
the counties again neglected to attend the assembly, and new 
writs were issued to fill their places.” 


This type of passive resistance reached its peak in 1699 
when New Castle County failed altogether to elect its rep- 
resentatives. On May 10, the council received a letter from 
Joseph Wood, sheriff of New Castle County, enclosing half 
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a sheet of blank paper. Wood wrote, “I here inclosed send 
you the return of the names of the Council & Assembly men 
Chosen here... To give you anie reason for such an election 
is beyond my power; Have had no discourse with anie of the 
electors about it.’ The council and assembly immediately re- 
solved themselves into a committee “to inquire into & consider 
of the absence of ye sd members.” They considered Wood’s 
letter as “a great Indignity, and high Misdemeanour against 
this Government” and declared the action of the electors of 
New Castle to be “of very ill consequence.” Wood, who was 
called before the council to explain his letter, answered that 
“he intended no affront to nor slight of the governmt, but 
what hee wrote was only jocular.” The following January, 
new writs were issued providing for the election of members 
of New Castle County.” 


Trouble was again encountered in the election of 1700. 
In October of that year, a petition was presented to the as- 
sembly by “ye inhabitants of ye 3 lower 1oods. of N. Castle 
Countie” complaining that they had not received sufficient 
notice of the election, and several had received no notice at all. 
The assembly declared the election void, and the governor is- 
sued new writs for the choice of representatives.” In all meet- 
ings of the legislature after the departure of Fletcher, the 
members from the lower counties were sworn in according 
to “the oathes appointed by act of parliamt.” The other mem- 
bers continued to subscribe to the “declaraon of fidelitie 
[and] profession of the Christian faith.”™ 


In 1699, William Penn returned to the province, sup- 
posedly to annul the “too republican” Frame of Government 
issued by Markham in 1696. It had also been suggested that 
he wished to quiet David Lloyd, a member of the council 
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who was responsible for a great many of the democratic in- 
novations and who was attracting the “irritated attention of 
the Lord Chancellor in London.”* At a meeting of the council 
in June, 1700, Penn presented a proposed charter, but nothing 
was agreed upon “by reason of ye opposion between ye upper 
& Lower Counties.”” Penn then resolved to convene the next 
legislature at New Castle. 


The assembly that met at New Castle on October 14, 1700, 
has been called the most important in the entire history of the 
colony.* One writer has suggested that the assembly was 
convened at New Castle only to gratify the inhabitants of the 
lower counties at a time when extraordinary demands were 
to be made upon them.* At the opening of the assembly, 
Penn announced that he had called them upon “urgent Occa- 
sions.” ‘The colony, he said, was in want of a “Frame of Gov- 
ernment, and Body of Laws, a Settlement of Property, and a 
Supply for the Support of the Government.’ 


Five days after the assembly met, a rough draft for a new 
Frame of Government was drawn up and presented.* Ac- 
cording to this document, the lower counties were to have 
fewer representatives in the assembly than the province. The 
members from the lower counties threatened to secede if this 
were so. In reply, the provincial assemblymen told them 
that they had always deadlocked legislation by means of their 
equal power and that the upper counties contained more peo- 
ple than the lower.” ‘The Act of Union, by which the lower 
counties were tied to the province, was immediately brought 
into question by the disaffected members. The assembly chose 
a committee of four to acquaint Penn “that several Members 
of this House have made a question, and moved to the House, 
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to know whether the Act of Union be now in force, or not?” 
After several conferences with the committee, Penn assured 
them that the Act was still valid.** That same day, the lower 
county members absented themselves from the afternoon ses- 
sion.” A day or so later, it was proposed by the lower counties 
that the Union be confirmed on condition “that at no Time 
hereafter the Number of Representatives of the People in 
Legislation in the Province, shall exceed them of the annexed 
Counties; but if hereafter more Counties be made in the 
Province, and thereby more Representatives be added, that 
then the Union shall cease.” Penn countered with the pro- 
posal that 


in all Matters and Things whatsoever, wherein the Territories [lower 
counties] are, or shall be particularly concerned, in Interest or Privilege, 
distinct from the Province; then, and in that Case, no Act, Law, or 
Ordinance, in any wise shall pass in any Assembly in this Province, and 
Territories, unless two Parts in Three of the Members of the said Ter- 
ritories, and the Majority of the Members of the Province concur 
therein.*? 


Neither of these propositions met with the appro- 
bation of the assembly. After a great deal of debating between 
the two sections, concerning in part the exact meaning of the 
words “equal privileges” in the Act of Union, the whole 
question was postponed until the next meeting. There was 
also disagreement on the proportion each section would bear 
for the support of the government.” Before adjournment it 
was resolved that the assembly should sit at least once in three 
times in the lower counties.® 


The accomplishments of the New Castle assembly were 
summed up by Isaac Morris, a member from the province, 
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who seemed happy to leave that “Frenchified, Scotchified; 
Dutchified place.” He wrote, 


I am at length, got home from wearisome New Castle, after near seven 
weeks’ session, much teasing, and sometimes almost off the hinges, for 
they would creak loudly; then we used to sit and reduce ourselves to good 
order again. Some turbulent spirits would often endeavor to drive it to 
a pitched battle betwixt upper counties and lower, Quakers and Church- 
men; but, in short, we at length brought it to a pretty good conclusion. 


The assembly met again in the fall of 1701. Among the 
first acts of the council was the presentation to the Proprietor 
of twenty-one “heads for Confirmation, Requesting they may 
be granted the People of the Province and Territories, and 
ascertained to them in a charter.” Several of the items per- 
tained directly to the lower counties. The twelfth asked that 
the “Letters of Feoffment for the soyl of the three Lower 
Counties, from the Duke of York, be Recorded in the Terri- 
tories,” and the thirteenth requested that “all the Lands in 
the said Counties that are not yet taken up, may be Disposed 
of at the old Rent of a Bushel of wheat a hundred.” Others 
concerned the setting aside of land for a common in New 
Castle, the disposal of lots in New Castle and the boundary 
dispute between New Castle and Chester counties. Penn 
answered each of the proposals, but apparently not to the satis- 
faction of the assembly. They were again considered and 
debated, and again submitted to the Proprietor.” 


Early in October a petition was received from some of the 
“Justices and Officers” of Philadelphia asking that the laws 
passed by the assembly at New Castle be confirmed. Various 
objections had been made to those laws that had been passed 
outside the bounds of the province, and the sheriff was ex- 
periencing a little difficulty in enforcing them.” This request 
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proved to be the last straw for the lower counties. A vote 
was asked in the assembly whether the “Bill for Confirmation 
of Laws, should pass into a Law,” whereupon nine members 
from the lower counties withdrew. The vote was immediately 
carried in the affirmative by the remaining members.” ‘The 
dissenting members refused to return to the assembly room. 
Penn asked that the absent members be summoned to permit 
the assembly to hear the reasons for their dissent. A meeting 
was arranged at the Proprietor’s house, where the represen- 
tatives of the two sections met for an hour. Penn delivered 
a speech, urging a reconciliation, but each section interpreted 
the Proprietor’s wishes in a different way. The lower county 
members insisted that the Proprietor had asked each section to 
declare the acts passed at New Castle binding, and then to 
declare the Act of Union void. The members from the prov- 
ince claimed that he meant only that the New Castle acts 
be confirmed.” 


On the day following, the dissenting members appeared 
in the assembly room and announced that they were “willing 
to join with the rest of the Members, provided they might 
have Liberty to enter their Dessent to the Bill for confirming 
of the Laws, and that nothing may be carried over their Heads 
by overvoting them; and declared they [were] willing to do 
any thing for the Good and Tranquility of the Government.” 
Upon this, they again withdrew. The assembly called them 
back and told them that they should have the liberty to enter 
their dissent, but that the house could not promise not to 
overvote them. The confirmation bill was then read, and the 
lower county members immediately departed.2™ 


On October 14, the members protested in person to Penn. 
The confirmation bill, they declared, carried with it “Conse- 
quences highly injurious and destructive to the Privileges of 
the Lower Counties.” One of the members then read a paper 
containing the reasons for their withdrawal. 
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Ist. That the Laws made at New Castle, being owened on both 
sides to be good in themselves, must suppose some reason to re-enact or 
Confirm them. 


But the reasons menconed in a Certain Petition brought In by the 
Justices and officers of the Court of Philadia have not strength, they hav- 
ing convicted none of Disaffection te the Laws past at New Castle, nor 
performed the Execucon past of the Law which in that Case was their 
Duty. 


In the bill brought in to the House from the Governour, no reason is 
alledged for the Confirmation of Laws but this, (That it is usual and 
Customary) but the Laws so Confirmed were only temporary and a 
Necessity in those Cases were the reason, which Cannot hold in this, and 
we know it becomes no assembly to enact or Confirm Laws without reason. 


Further, the Consequence will be fatall to the Lower Counties, for 
their Representatives cannot make Laws in the Territories, but must come 
into the Province to make Laws which must effect the Territories, which 
we think very unreasonable. 


ffurther, by the late act of Union, the lower Counties were to have 
Equal Privileges in all things relating to the Govmt with ye upper, but to 
say or own ye laws past at N. Castle want Confirmation here, is to Dis- 
courage N. Castle to be the seat of Assembly hereafter, & to humour some 
persons but supposed to be Disaffected, we shall incur the Clamour of 
many hundreds in our own Counties. 


lastly, If the laws made at N. Castle be not binding, we cant conceive 
yt their being Confirmed here with the lower Counties in Conjunction 
with the upper will add any force or strength to them, unless they please 
to shew us what power they have more to make laws with us in the 
Province than we have to make laws with them, in the Territories.1© 


Penn replied that it could be no derogation to the author- 
ity of the New Castle acts if they should be confirmed. He 
“took it very unkind, to himself in particular, they would 
now give Occasion of a Rupture,” although one of the mem- 
bers, Jasper Yeates, assured him that they had always had a 
sincere respect for the Proprietor and that it was not through 
any personal disregard for him that they were objecting." 
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That same day, Penn addressed the assembly, declaring it no 
small wound to him that a division was now threatened, after 
the union had been recognized by the Crown for so long. 
The lower county members objected that “they were great 
sufferers by that act of Union, however it was at first intended.” 
The Proprietor then told them that they were free to break 
off and act distinctly by themselves, but he insisted that it 
be “upon amicable Terms and a good understanding.” 


Penn, who was anxious to leave for England, sent a letter 
to the assembly on the fifteenth in which he wrote, 


Your Union is what I desire, but your Peace and accommodation of one 
another is what I must expect from you. The Reputation of it is some- 
thing, ye reality much more; & desire you to remember & observe what 
I say; yield in Circumstantials to preserve Essentials, and being safe in 
one another you will always be so in Esteem with me; make me not sad 
now I am going to leave you... 1% 


Upon the promise that nothing further would be consider- 
ed than what lay immediately before them, the members from 
the lower counties took their seats in the assembly once again.*® 
As his last act before leaving for England, Penn granted to 
his colony the famous Charter of Privileges. To satisfy the 
inhabitants of the lower counties, he inserted a postscript to 
the Charter, providing that the lower counties might form 
a distinct assembly if they could not agree to join in legislation 
with the upper counties within the next three years.’ 


Penn’s eagerness to return to England was well under- 
stood. Since the Glorious Revolution, in 1688, closer attention 
had been paid to colonial affairs by England than previously. 
Many were urging that charter rights be extinguished alto- 
gether and all proprietary colonies be brought directly under 
the rule of the Crown. Among the chief advocates of this 
change were Edward Randolph, the surveyor-general of cus- 
toms in America, his successor, Robert Quary, and Francis 
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Nicholson, royal governor of Maryland. All three were eager 
to see Pennsylvania returned to the Crown.’™ 


In 1698, Edward Randolph wrote to the Council of Trade 
and Plantations that the lower counties, “chiefly inhabited by 
Scotch and Dutch, with a few French and one or two English,” 
were under an “arbitrary Quaker Government.” The people 
there, he wrote, were “in no wise secure in their estates, lives 
and liberties." Three years later, Randolph again wrote 
that Penn exercised “regal power over them [lower counties] 
upon an imaginary title, grounded upon a sham law of his 
own contriving made at Chester by wheedling the credulous 
inhabitants to entreat him to take them under his protection.”””° 
In October, 1701, the Council of Trade and Plantations, in 
considering the acts passed at New Castle the year before, 
declared that “it is not evident to this Board that Mr. Penn 
has any right to government in the three Lower Counties” 
and asked the attorney-general to advise them on the question 
whether by confirming the New Castle acts they would be 
recognizing Penn’s right in the counties.“* In the same year, 
the lower counties prepared an address to the Council of Trade 
in which they pointed out the dangers they were exposed to 
and complained that their appeals to Penn for protection had 
been “answered either with silence or ineffectual discourse 
which we charitably attribute to his persuasion.’”*” The ad- 
dress was forwarded to England by Robert Quary. 


Quary himself wrote the Council of Trade of the impend- 
ing separation between the upper and lower counties. In his 
opinion, 


the whole management of this afaire was only a trick [of] Mr. Penn’s 
to find out some culerable pretence of laying down [the] Government 
of the Three Lower Counties, wch. he had for above 20 years [usur-] 
ped without any Commission, power, or authority derived from the 
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[Crown] of England, and in all this time had exercised all the regal 
power of Government, as the erecting Courts etc. and did actually exe- 
cute several of H. M. subjects without either Judges, jury or evidences 
being sworn or quallified according to Law. He called Assemblys, levied 
money, and did all other Acts of Government, but now finding that your 
Lordships are pleased to enquire into these affairs, he is willing to drop 
the Government of these Counties, without noyse, which he thinks he 
hath now effected." 


He recommended the appointment of Jasper Yeates, ‘“‘a 


man of sense and good reputation,” to preserve the peace of 
the counties until such time as the Crown “hath otherwise 
disposed of that Government.” Accompanying Quary’s letter 
was an address to the Council of ‘Trade from the members 
in the assembly for the three lower counties. They were thank- 
ful for the encouragement and assurances of protection given 
them by Quary and the council and added that they had 
“hitherto bin fed with the empty promises of Mr. Penn, under 
the most solemn assurance that on his return to England to 
gett us so established and secured and put us in such a posture, 
wee might be less apprehensive of an attack from an enemy.” 
They were convinced that Penn had put “a false gloss on cur 
circumstances.”"* In 1703, Penn asked “that a Patent pass 
to me and my heirs for the three Lower Countys of New Castle, 
Kent and Sussex . . . according to a grant begun by ye late 
King James, and had been finished had he stay’d one week 
longer at White hall.”"* This proposal apparently was never 
considered. 


The lower counties neither considered nor accepted the 
Charter of Liberties granted by Penn in 1701."° James Logan 
wrote to the Proprietor in May, 1702, that the counties, al- 
though keeping the peace, were in full expectation of a 
change."’ He was of the opinion that no assembly should 
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be held in the fall of that year “since in all probability-it 
would be a means of disuniting the lower counties from this 
Province.” He feared that the lower counties would not take 
notice of an assembly, if one should be convened. Others, 
however, were of a different opinion.“® An election was 
called, but the lower counties refused to have any part of it. 
One member from the province wrote that the counties were 
‘“cock-sure of the government change” and opposed “anything 
that we offer for our settlement.” Things to him had a “very 
ill visage.” 


When Penn returned to England in 1701, he entrusted 
the government of Pennsylvania to Andrew Hamilton.™ 
Hamilton felt very keenly his responsibility and did his utmost 
to reunite the lower counties with the province. When it 
was seen that the lower counties had not had an election, the 
representatives from the province requested Hamilton to 
authorize an increase in their members and to make final the 
rupture between the two sections. Hamilton answered by 
enumerating the inconveniences that would result from a 
separation. Among the foremost was the fact that the province 
would lose the rich tobacco trade which they carried on with 
England, since all the tobacco was grown in the lower counties. 
He also asked them to consider the effect a separation would 
have upon the Proprietor’s struggle with the Crown over the 
jurisdiction of his colony. Hamilton suggested that the matter 
be deferred until further news came from England.™ The 
members from the province, however, were not to be easily 
persuaded from their position. They answered that they had 
always been “Yoked” with the lower counties and had “long 
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groaned under the hardship of it’”"” Now that they had 
been given an opportunity for separation by the Proprietor, 
they judged themselves obliged to make use of it. Hamilton 
still pressed the unreasonableness of such a move and thought 
that there could be no danger in deferring the matter. If 
they still persisted, “they could find a meanes to doe it more 
honourably & with less blame from the Lower Counties, who 
would Complain they were thrown off without notice or warn- 
ing? 

On October 14, 1702, the council resolved to issue writs to 
the sheriffs of the lower counties so that they might elect a 
delegation to represent them in the assembly, “to the end it 
may not appear that the Province doth designedly throw off 
& separate themselves from the said Counties, without any 
Cause given on their sides.”"* The lower counties had refused 
to hold an election on the basis of the Charter of Liberties 
but had declared that if writs were issued, they would comply 
with them. On the sixteenth the council asked that the gover- 
nor adjourn them for a month that they might have an oppor- 
tunity “to know the minds of those that had chosen & sent 
them.” 


The members elected by the lower counties met with 
Hamilton on November 16 and informed him that they would 
be unable to act in conjunction with the province since they 
were elected by writ and the provincial members by virtue 
of the Charter. They confirmed the fact that the lower coun- 
ties had never accepted the Charter of Liberties because their 
members were not present when that document was signed by 
the speaker of the assembly.’ Hamilton arranged a confer- 
ence with the members from both sections, but those from the 
lower counties refused to attend. On the following day, how- 
ever, a meeting was successfully scheduled. Joseph Crowden, 
a member from the province, declared they could not confer 
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as an assembly since they had not been formed into one, to 
which the governor agreed. Hamilton, however, replied 
that they might confer as representatives of the people. David 
Lloyd likened the gathering to a convention. A member from 
the lower counties suspected that the lower counties were 
called “only for a more plausible excuse for the province 
to separate.”’* The representatives from the counties were 
unwilling to proceed to business because they claimed they 
could not “without Betraying their Privileges, and Consenting 
to now, what they had expressly refused, vizt: the Charter.’?™ 


Jasper Yeates, for the counties, declared that the two sec- 
tions might proceed to business, provided that all the members 
be legally elected by writs. It was then resolved that the 
representatives of both province and counties were legally 
elected for the reason that since the writs were grounded on 
the Charter, the counties had recognized that document insofar 
as they had elected their representatives. With this they de- 
clared themselves ready to proceed.” Hamilton immediately 
forwarded to the deputies a set of three questions: 


Ist. Are the Representatives of ye Province willing or not to Joyn 
with the members of ye Lower Counties in one Assembly, on the ffoot 
they are now respectively Called. 


2ndly. Are the members of ye Lower Counties, willing or not will- 
ing to Joyn with those of ye Province, on the ffoot they are now re- 
spectively call’d. 


3dly. What methods do those that refuse, (if either doe,) propose 
for the fforming of an Assembly to prevent the Govrmt Suffering for 
want of one, when affairs of such Importance have been proposed require 
their Imediate Service.!®° 


The members from the province replied that they were 
both willing and desirous of acting in one assembly according 
to the direction uf the Charter of Liberties, upon which “foot” 
they had been elected. The lower counties answered that 
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since they had been elected on a different “foot” from those 
of the province, they would be unable to join with them in 
legislation but would “when warrantably convened” cheer- 
fully meet in assembly to consider any commands from the 
Crown or other matters of importance. Hamilton attacked 
the ambiguity of both replies and asked for a further explana- 
tion. David Lloyd, however, refused to elaborate, stating that 
the answer was plain enough, although the governor’s ques- 
tions were “double and ambiguous.”*”” 


Since it was obvious that nothing constructive could be 
done, the governor and the council resolved that it would be 
most expedient to dismiss the members “‘till timc might offer 
some Occasion by advice from England, or otherwise facilitate 
or necessitate their better agreement, or finally divide them.” 
The members from the province asked once more that their 
delegation be increased, but the governor refused.’ In April 
of the following year, Hamilton died, leaving the government 
in the hands of the council. 


The counties again failed to hold an election in 1703. The 
three upper counties increased their delegation to eight mem- 
bers each, and the city of Philadelphia returned two members. 
There was some discussion in the council over the validity of 
this increased membership, but it was finally resolved that 
the members should be qualified. 


V 


In February, 1704, John Evans arrived in Philadelphia 
bearing a commission from William Penn appointing him 
lieutenant-governor.** Almost immediately he bent his efforts 
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towards a reconciliation of the two sections. The day follow- 
ing his arrival, the council informed him of the separation 
and of the difficulties it had caused. Evans proposed that 
there be at least one member chosen from each of the lower 
counties to confer with the council and assembly. Two days 
later the council resolved that “all Endeavours should be used 
to keep the whole still united together, as well in Legislation 
as administrations” and to that end moved that “‘for the better 
understanding of ye affairs of ye Lower Counties, some of ye 
principal persons of ye same be admitted to this board.’ 


In the latter part of February, Evans and Logan traveled 
to New Castle to confer with some of the inhabitants of the 
lower counties. The governor was “handsomely received, 
and the people seem not dissatisfied.”"” He was, however, 
“exceedingly troubled” because he had understood nothing 


of the differences between the upper and lower counties before 
he had left England.** 


As a result of the conference in New Castle, it was agreed 
that the lower counties would elect a delegation, upon the 
governor’s writs, to meet with the assembly in Philadelphia 
in April, “notwithstanding the assembly of the province hath 
thrown them off, by doubling their own number of represen- 
tatives.”** In a hotly contested campaign in New Castle 
County, James Coutts, a friend to the proprietary interests, was 
elected, a fact which was to have an influence on the relations 
between the two regions.“° In his opening address, Evans 
expressed some surprise “to hear that there had been any 
tendency to a division in the Legislative powers.” He assured 
them that the Crown considered the province and counties 
as one government and promised that he would use his utmost 
endeavors to keep them so. After recalling the inconveniences 
that would result from a division, Evans exhorted them to 
come to an “amicable agreement.’’** The members from the 

136. Minutes, II, 116-17, 119. 

137. Logan to Penn, Feb. 18, 1703/4, Penn-Logan Correspondence, I, 270. 

138. Logan to Penn, Feb. 15, 1703/4, ibid., I, 268-69. 

139. Logan to Penn, Feb. 18, 1703/4, ibid., I, 270. 

140. Logan to Penn, May 26, 1704, ibid., I, 287. In a letter to Penn, Sept. 22, 1704, 


Logan wrote, ‘James Coutts is a good man, and thy friend,” ibid., I, 345-46. 
141. Oalendar of State Papers, 1704-1705, p. 149. 
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province replied that they favored the return of the counties 
provided that the Charter would not be violated by such an 
action. They blamed the lower counties for the insertion 
in the Charter of the clause providing for separate legisla- 
tion. To show their readiness to re-establish the union, they 
appointed a committee to confer with the members from the 
lower counties.” 


During the session an address was drawn up by Coutts, 
who afterwards “got it signed by them all.”** In the address, 
the twelve members from the lower counties declared them- 
selves “unwilling ... to admit of any such Thing as a Dis- 
union, being afraid that the Consequences thereof must of 
Necessity prove prejudicial to the Peace and Interest of the 
Proprietary, and Government.” In order to effect a union 
more easily, the members expressed a willingness to accept 
the Charter of Liberties, provided that the province would 
correspondingly reduce their representation to the former 
size.“* The province, however, refused to consider a reunion 
on these grounds. In a document signed by David Lloyd, the 
speaker of the assembly, the representatives from the province 
declared that they could not alter the number of their delega- 
tion without violating the Charter and that as the counties 
had persisted in their desire for separation by a failure to 
elect members to the legislature, it was now too late for a 
reunion. They urged the counties to form themselves into a 
distinct assembly and hoped that the “good neighbourhood” 
between the two sections would prevent the “inconveniency 
and prejudice” they had said would result from disunion.*® 

142. Votes, I, 408. 


143. Logan to Penn, May 26, 1704, Penn-Logan Oorrespondence, I, 286. In the same 
letter, Logan wrote that “James has really been hearty, and deserves well of the govern- 
ment ... he behaved himself wonderful well when here upon the service.” Penn replied, 
“TI think myself much obliged to him and his adherents . . .,”” Penn to Logan, ibid., I, 342. 
144, Ibid., I, 408-9. 
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Evans made a second speech before the assembly in which 
he reconciled himself to the separation. The lower counties 
petitioned him “for a speedy and effectual settling our Coun- 
ties in a regular method of Government, that so justice may 
be duely administered and the people preserved in their rights 
and liberties.” Evans ordered them to meet him at New 
Castle “to see what can be done with them singley.” Robert 
Quary urged that the Crown “take those poor people under 
her immediate protection” and expressed confidence that the 
province would soon repent its “throwing off” the lower coun- 
ties.** In September, 1704, Evans and Logan traveled to 
New Castle to hold a distinct assembly. Each county selected 
four members. Only two acts were passed, one for the con- 
firmation of all the laws, and one to increase the number of 
representatives from four to six for each county. Evans was 
desirous of having an act passed to establish a militia, but 
the members resolved not to “touch with it” until the next 
meeting.“* The counties were excused from their share of 
the support of the government of Pennsylvania because of 
their poverty.” 


James Logan was very pessimistic over the separation of 
the two sections. Ina letter to Penn he wrote, ‘The province 
and territories can scarce ever agree together, but asunder 
they will never do anything .... We are generally in these 
parts too full of ourselves, and empty of sense, to manage af- 
fairs of importance.’*” 


The three lower counties on the Delaware thus achieved, 
twenty-two years after William Penn assumed jurisdiction 
over them, a limited form of home rule. Although they still 
acknowledged the authority of the governor of Pennsylvania, 
they nevertheless assumed their own legislative responsibilities. 


The conflict between the two regions, although perhaps 
grounded fundamentally upon the national and religious dif- 
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ferences and the weakness of Penn’s title to the lower counties, 
was resolved, primarily, into an effort on the part of the older 
settlements on the Delaware for equal participation in the gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania. This seemed to have been the 
principal end in view. The idea of separation as a serious 
alternative did not appear until 1700. 


Although dissatisfaction was expressed more vehemently 
by the lower counties, it was not exclusive with the people 
of that region. The population of the three upper counties 
felt themselves hampered by their neighbors to the south and 
by the guarantees Penn had given them in the Act of Union. 
The Delaware counties were restricted, both in territorial ex- 
pansion and population increase, and those in the province 
recognized this. According to the Act of Union, the represen- 
tation of the lower counties in the provincial assembly could 
at no time be less than the representation from the upper 
counties, no matter how much the population of the latter 
might increase or how many new counties might be formed. 
The lower counties were equally as conscious of their own 
restrictions, of their narrow boundaries and the inevitable 
expansion of:the province. The people of the lower counties 
dreaded the legislative dominance of the province and were 
fearful lest they should one day become a dependent and 
submerged part of the province. It is not surprising then 
to see both sides eager to take advantage of the opportunity 
for separation that presented itself in the Charter of Liberties. 
The chief opponents of the moves toward separation were the 
Proprietor and his representatives in Pennsylvania. They 
seemed motivated in their opposition primarily by a fear that 
Pennsylvania would once more become a royal colony as a 
result of the political unrest and confusion. 


The division, in spite of the misgivings of men like James 
Logan, proved to be a lasting one. The three counties of 
New Castle, Kent, and Sussex continued in their legislative 
separation from the province of Pennsylvania until 1776, when 
as the state of Delaware they adopted their own constitution. 
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THE Act oF UNION 


The original document is on display in the library of the Historical Society 
of Delaware, in the Old Town Hall. The Act was in effect from December 
7, 1682, until September, 1704. 
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News Notes and Book Reports 


HE historical unity of the present states of Delaware and New J ersey, 

as adjacent portions of a larger unit, the Delaware Valley, was the sub- 

ject of the address by Dr. Richard P. McCormick at the annual meeting of 
the Historical Society in the Old Town Hall on April 28. A study of the 
similarities between the two states’ development, which he outlined in brief, 
would assist, he felt, in clarifying and explaining many unanswered questions 
in the history of both states. Dr. McCormick, president of the New Jersey 
Historical Society and a member of the faculty of Rutgers University, em- 
phasized the attractions and opportunities for study to be found in this region, 
relatively unexplored as an area in American history, the Delaware River 


Valley. 


Dr. H. Clay Reed, of the Department of History, of the University of 
Delaware, was elected a member of the board of directors of the Society, and 
the previous members were re-elected. Judge Richard S. Rodney, president, 
who introduced the speaker, noted in his annual report that the Society had 
increased in membership 345 per cent in the last ten years. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, the members adjourned for refresh- 
ments upstairs and a leisurely study of the Museum, which had three new 
exhibits on display, namely, Chinese export porcelain, commonly called Lowe- 
stoft; eighteenth century beadwork and embroidery owned by Delawareans; 
and an exhibit of theatrical programs, manuscripts, and photographs, pertain- 
ing to the theatre in Wilmington. 


The Chinese porcelain, lent by Mr. J. Kenneth Danby, of Wilmington, 
from his personal collection, contains, among other items, a commemo- 
rative bowl honoring John Wilkes, a Parliamentary friend of the American 
colonies. Wilkes, the hero, is depicted with the inscripton, “Always ready 
in a good cause.” To one side is pictured the British prime minister, accom- 
panied by, to leave no doubt in the spectator’s mind of his villainy, the devil. 
The surrender of “Gentleman Johnny”’ Burgoyne, the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, state seals, and naval engagements are a few of the 
designs to be found on tea caddies, cups, saucers, cider flagons, and various 


other pieces. 


The needlework display includes needlepoint wallets of William and 
James Hemphill of Wilmington, well known for their shipping interests in 
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the early Federal period, crewelwork of 1759, and other needlecraft of the 
1760s and 1770s. One of the Hemphill wallets boasts strawberries and pan- 
sies, while some of the other purses exhibit the flame stitch. 


The theatrical exhibit extended in time from the broadside of the first 
Wilmington theatre of January, 1834, to a program of the latest Delaware 
play, “Patty Cannon.” Other broadsides included one of 1865, announcing 
the presentation of ‘‘Paradise Lost,” and, aptly for its date, November 22, 1865, 
indicated the political sympathies of its audience by its subtitle, “Rebellion in 
Heaven.” Some of the famous visitors to Wilmington theatres include John 
Drew in An Arabian Night, Joseph Jefferson, III, in The Rivals, and Sara 
Bernhardt in Camille. Buffalo Bill (W. F.) Cody appeared for one night 
in February, 1880, and with an economically small cast of only twenty-four, 
sixteen of them name parts, offered to Wilmington an orchestra, a band, road 
agents, emigrants, settlers, trappers, and Indian chieftains. Cody’s own inter- 
pretation of four roles must have been of much assistance to his abbreviated 
company. 


The home of John Dickinson, Delaware patriot of the Revolution, has 
been purchased by the state of Delaware and will be maintained as a memorial 
to him for his services in military and civil offices during the founding of the 
nation. ‘The purchase of the mansion, located seven miles southeast of Dover, 
was made possible by a fund-raising campaign conducted by a committee of 
the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America in Delaware. This 
committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Charles Lee Reese, Jr., has raised 
all but a very small fraction of its pledged amount, $25,000, which is being 
used toward the purchase and preservation of the house. Any excess funds 
are to be used for repairs and furnishings. 


The Public Archives Commission will hold the mansion and the surround- 
ing ten acres of land in perpetuity. A seven-member advisory committee, which 
will assist the Commission in the administration of the shrine, is composed of 
the following: Mr. Henry F. du Pont, Mr. H. Rodney Sharp, Mr. John A. 
Munroe, Mrs. Charles Lee Reese, Jr., Mrs. Lammot du Pont Copeland, Mrs. 
J. Allen Frear, and Mrs. Nan Fooks Campbell. 


The mansion, called “Kingston-upon-Hull,” and a fine example of colonial 
architecture, was built by Judge Samuel Dickinson, the father of John Dickin- 
son, who came from Talbot County, Maryland, around 1734. This was the 
second house built by the elder Dickinson on this land, according to Scharf’s 
History of Delaware (1888). The first was on the site of the house of John 
Briggs, who had received a warrant from the court at the Whorekill, March 
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12, 1678, for four hundred and fifty acres and forty acres of marsh, called 
Kingston-upon-Hull, a tract which had earlier been granted by patent to 
George Wale in June, 1671. Judge Dickinson coalesced his various purchases 
of surrounding land by a deed, dated December 3, 1733, for 1368 acres, which 
he named Dickinson Manor. That section with the manor house fronted on 
St. Jones Creek, which served as the port of exit for shipping the grain, lum- 
ber, and tobacco of the plantation. ‘There were extensive gardens and slave 
quarters, although John Dickinson, a Quaker, was one of the first Delawareans 
to free his slaves. An illustration of the house appears in this issue, facing 
page 133, above. 


A society to be called the Friends of the John Dickinson Mansion has 
been formed by Mrs. Newlin T. Booth, of New Castle, Mr. Edwin D. Steel, 
Jr., of Wilmington, and Mr. Theodore Marvin, of Kennett Square. Its pur- 
pose is to maintain in the public an active interest in and knowledge of John 
Dickinson and the mansion. 


A log house, tentatively dated as having been built around the middle of 
the eighteenth century, has been given by the owner, Roswell Schaeffer, to the 
state of Delaware and has been transported from its site near the Old State 
Road Station for reassembling and exhibition in the State Museum in Dover. 
The structure, with a single door and window, is about eighteen feet wide 
and fourteen feet deep. The logs are held together by corner notchings and 
weatherproofed by a chinking of mud, grass, and oat hulls. The interior con- 
tains an English-brick chimney and fireplace and a half-loft above the eaves. 


At the suggestion of Leon de Valinger, Jr., State Archivist, the house 
was saved from an oblivion which was encouraged by clapboards that partially 
concealed the log portion of the structure. A survey of the house and its site 
was made by the members of the Archaeological Society of Delaware. ‘The 
collection of artifacts—buttons, coins, glassware and china, toys, clay pipes, 
kitchen and other tools—from the site has been studied and labeled as ex- 
tensively as possible and will be placed in the house when it has been reassembled 
in the State Museum. 


The transfer of title of the log house to the State was made at a meet- 
ing of the Archaeological Society, June 7, in Wilmington. Detailed reports 
on the various types of the artifacts were made by C. A. Weslager, L. T. 
Alexander, Elwood Wilkins, and Dr. E. Bruce Trickey. For a study of the 
various types of log structures to be found in the Delaware Valley, the reader 
is referred to an article by Mr. Weslager in this issue of Delaware History, 


pages 77-95, above. 
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The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum was opened to the 
public in 1951. Examples of American architecture and furnishings cover the 
period 1640 to 1840 and range widely in origin along the eastern seaboard. 
The museum staff has arranged, by appointment, guided tours through more 
than one hundred rooms for twenty persons each day. Unapproached in its 
collection in its particular field, the Museum will be an indispensable source in 
the future for study by students and professionals whose specialty is early 
American arts and crafts. Five Winterthur Museum fellowships have been 
provided by private sources for graduate students who will pursue a two-year 
program of study in the Museum and the University of Delaware towards a 
master’s degree in arts from the University. 


The architecture of the Delmarva Peninsula was the subject for a con- 
ference held, May 25, by the Institute of Delaware History and Culture, of 
the University of Delaware. Morning tours in the gardens of the Corbit 
house, of Mr. H. Rodney Sharp, in Odessa, and at Aspendale, the home of 
Mr. Donald Downs, in Kenton, preceded a luncheon in Dover and a series 
of lectures, each illustrated by photographic slides. Mr. Charles Peterson, of 
the Independence Hall Restoration Project, pointed out the influence of Phila- 
delphia architecture in the area and emphasized the need for continuing further 
research into the character of the Swedish log house in Delaware, perhaps the 
principal contribution of this region to American architecture. Mr. Henry 
Chandlee Forman, an authority on southern architecture, described the his- 
toric sites and houses in the James River country, Maryland, and Delaware, 
and Mr. Albert Kruse, of Wilmington, illustrated the architecture of Dela- 
ware by attractive slides in color of churches and public buildings in the state. 
The meeting adjourned with a tour to the Dickinson and Ridgely houses and 
the State Museum in Dover. 


Mr. William T. Mahoney, of Wilmington, has on the basis of his re- 
search in the journal of Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon and the assistance 
of Mr. L. M. Haitsch, surveyor, marked the ‘“‘post mark’d west” in New 
Castle County, which became the point to determine the northeastern corner 
of Maryland. By the use of topographical maps of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, and following the directions of Mason and Dixon, Mr. Mahoney plotted 
a line from their Star Gazer’s Stone near Embreeville, Pennsylvania, which 
ended a short distance west of the Paper Mill Road. The exact location of 
the post, as determined by him, depended upon the distances, given in the jour- 
nal, from a small creek, Muddy Run (not to be confused with Middle Branch, 
which is locally known as Muddy Run), a tributary, and the presumed foun- 
dations of the house of Alexander Bryan. A checkline plotted eastward from 
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this point appears to agree with the entries in the journal that describe the ex- 
tension of the West Line in the fall of 1766 eastward to the Delaware River. 


Since the site of the ‘‘post mark’d west in Mr. Bryan’s field,” was that 
used by Mason and Dixon as a control point to determine their survey of the 
historic boundary line between Maryland and Pennsylvania, Mr. Mahoney 
set up a temporary wooden post, which will serve until a permanent marker, 


‘it is hoped, can be installed. 


Two American wood carvings, a bust of a man and a woman, which are 
painted in lifelike colors and were originally designed for use as wig stands, 
have been acquired by the Society. Earlier they had been found in a barn in 
Lincolnville, Maine, which is not far from Kittery, a center for wood carvers 
as early as 1720. Both heads are free from any representation of hair, except 
for a dark brown paint covering of the scalp to prevent the appearance of bald- 
ness. “The costumes of both figures indicate the Jeffersonian period. Unfortu- 
nately, before the purchase by the Society, an artist’s retouching of the feminine 
head converted to flesh tones the delicate fichu which appears at the top of the 
red-brown gown. She has a slightly ethereal look, and in certain lights the 
definite lift of the head suggests the blue stocking. The masculine head, with 
finely detailed coat and stock, has a much more melancholy air, and from 
some angles appears on the point of tears; he is at least a man of sensibilities, 
as was the literary hero of that period. A brunette, he wears a white stock, 
yellow waistcoat, and rich black coat. 


The Fry and Jefferson Map of 1751, which includes the Middle Colonies, 
is one of four famous maps of this area made before the Revolution, the others 
being, Smith (1608), Herrmann (1670), and Henry (1770). ‘There are only 
two known copies of the first edition, which was probably printed in 1754. In 
the following year, a second edition was published for which the word ‘“‘most” 
was added to the title, which became, ‘““A Map of the Most Inhabited Part of 
Virginia Containing the Whole Province of Maryland with Part of Pensil- 
vania, New Jersey, and North Carolina, Drawn by Joshua Fry & Peter Jeffer- 
son in 1751; Engravd and Publishd . . .by Thos Jefferys... .” The first 
copies of this impression have in the upper left hand corner incorrect degree 
marks, locating the area’s distance from London. Later in the same year, 
this error was corrected and the impression printed. A copy of the corrected 
1755 edition has been acquired by the Historical Society and is now on tem- 
porary exhibition in the Museum. In the three lower counties, there are listed 
“Apoquiminy” Creek and “Mothers” Creek, now Murderkill River ; post roads 
from Wilmington down to Dover and Lewes run through “Noxantown,” and 
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to the west from Wilmington across the peninsula to the Elk. A handsome 
cartouche in the lower right, by Hayman, shows tobacco planters and barrels 
on a wharf, with ships in the background. The map measures thirty-one by 
fifty inches in size with each of the several political areas faintly outlined with a 
narrow band of soft color. The surveying was begun by Fry, who had been 
appointed by the governor of Virginia, and his assistant, Jefferson, who event- 
ually completed the work. Thomas Jefferson, the son of Peter, used his father’s 
map to illustrate some of the editions of his Notes on Virginia (1785). 


“On Saturday the 16th inst.,” announced the editor of the Delaware 
Gazette, in October, 1790, ‘was launched from the ship yard in this town 
[Wilmington], the beautiful Ship General Washington, built-by Mr. William 
Woodcock, and commanded by Capt. Thomas Forte: she is... a strong and 
handsome built vessel.” Her “launch was conducted .. . amidst the largest 
concourse of spectators . . . present on a similar occasion in this place, and 
was honored by ... [an] assembly of the fair daughters of Columbia.” A 
manuscript account book of this ship, covering the period, January 7, 1790, 
to April 20, 1792, has been presented to the Society by Mrs. Christopher Ward. 
Among the outfitting expenses were included bills for the launching dinner 
and to pay £29, 10s, to William Rush, famous for his skill as a carver of ships’ 
heads. The ship, “high and roomy between decks,” was fitted for passenger 
service and sailed between Wilmington and Dublin and Londonderry with 
such cargoes as ‘‘Damask table cloaths” and flaxseed. William Hemphill and 
Isaac Hendrickson acted as agents for the ship in Wilmington. 


The business papers concerning the settling of the estate in 1731 of John 
Henzey, originally from Ireland, who settled in Delaware after having been 
a Philadelphia merchant in the 1720s, offer a picture of a well-to-do farmer 
and mill and ship owner of New Castle County. His executor, Thomas Gray, 
who had arisen from apprentice to become his business manager, lists in 
his account books and vendue papers, for example, a plantation on White Clay 
Creek, a mill on Red Clay, shallops (including one of nine tons), a red riding 
coat, plush “briches,” two pairs of mill stones, and two barrels of strong beer. 
The paper money controversy in Pennsylvania, in 1722, the year of Henzey’s 
purchase of the White Clay Creek plantation, is reflected in his promissory 
note, for he borrowed the necessary amount on condition that he pay the in- 
terest in gold “any Law or Act of [the Pennsylvania] Assembly to be made 
for paper money .. . to the Contrary . . . notwithstanding.” 


The first United States Gazetteer was published in Philadelphia by Joseph 
Scott in 1795, with the subtitle “Containing an Authentic Description of the 
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Several States, Their Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Soil, Produce, Climate, 
Population, Trade and Manufactures,” included their “‘Counties . . ¢ Cities, 
Towns, Harbours, Bays, Lakes, and Mountains,” and was illustrated by nine- 
teen maps, including one of Delaware. Special items of note in the state, which 
is given an extended description, include the thirteen mills in Wilmington, 
of which those for flour were “the most valuable collection of mills in the 
United States, or perhaps in any other country.” ‘The manufacture of marine 
and glauber salts, lately established below Lewes, according to the Gazetteer, 
would render this country independent of foreign nations and thus “respected 
in a manner correspondent to our feelings.” A copy of this first gazetteer has 
recently been purchased by the Society. 


Another early imprint, which has been acquired by the Society, is a text- 
book for the study of French, which was used by the Wilmington Boarding 
School, under the direction of Joshua Maule and Eli Hilles (c. 1809-12): 
L’Esprit des Langues; The Essence of Languages . . ., by W. C. Sourcesol, 
and printed by Peter Brynberg in 1811. Sourcesol, who taught French in 
Wilmington, advertised his “new plan” in the Delaware Gazette, April 11, 
1815, and stated that he was willing to teach at the “Schools, and Academy. . . 
at his lodgings . . . [or the students’] own houses.” 


A pioneer Wilmington editor, teacher, and librarian, Robert Coram, was 
recognized by the editors of Harper’s Magazine (March, 1952), page eight, 
as one of the earliest advocates of governmental aid for universal education. 
Coram, who had been a midshipman under John Paul Jones on the “Bon 
Homme Richard” in the ““Richard”-“Serapis” battle, published in 1791, a work, 
printed in Wilmington by Brynberg and Andrews, entitled, Political Inquiries ; 
to Which is Added a Plan for the General Establishment of Schools Through- 
out the United States, in which he asserted that “education ought to be secured 
by Government . . . to every child in the state.” Delaware did not adopt 
the principle of general free education until thirty-eight years later. Librarian 
of the Wilmington Library Company in 1789, he taught surveying, French, 
and Latin in his school there in 1790, and in 1793 he was making and repairing 
mathematical (surveying) instruments. From September, 1795, to his death, 
March 9, 1796, he published the Delaware Gazette. His obituary noted that 
“Science and Philosophy have lost one of their brightest ornaments [in his 
death], and Liberty a firm and able advocate.” He was also interested both 
in Democratic-Republican political clubs and in abolition societies. 


French Street in Wilmington has been generally believed to have been 
named for the French refugees who came to the city after the Santo Domingo 
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slave insurrections of 1791, but Mr. Robert Allen in an article in the Sunday 
Star Magazine, May 25, 1952, points out that the street had had that title 
fifty years earlier. “Our Street Names,” a historical feature on these index 
tags to Wilmington’s history, notes that “ffrench street” appears on a deed, 
dated January 28, 1741, of a lot northwest of the street, by Thomas Willing, 
to William Semple, of Kennett Square. Both the deed and the accompanying 
illustration, a reproduction of the Benjamin Ferris “Plan of . . . Willingtown 
... 1736,” are in the files of the Society. It is this map that labels the present 
French Street, “Willing,” and perhaps gave rise to the belief that it was long 
known by that name. Moreover, a draft in the Town Minutes of the Stran- 
gers’ Burying Ground, fronting on Elizabeth Street, now Eleventh, and reach- 
ing from King to “ffrench,” shows that French Street by October, 1748, ex- 
tended from Chestnut, now Tenth, beyond Elizabeth. 


Life in the Indian River country in Sussex County forms the theme of 
the yarns of Fan (Nathaniel) Tingle, a Negro of uncertain age, of Oak Orch- 
ard, who, according to Mr. Anthony Higgins, has become a legend in his own 
lifetime. Some of Fan’s stories, like the theft of the Burton ham, have been 
folk tales for two generations. Mr. Higgins presented a tape recording of 
some of these stories at the February meeting of the Delaware Folklore Society 
in Newark. The recording is now on deposit in the State Archives. 


Our readers who have copies of the first and second volumes of Delaware 
History may send their numbers to the Old Town Hall for binding. Since 
these first two volumes had only two issues each, they may be bound together 
at a cost of $3.50. Subsequent volumes, which contained four issues, may be 
bound at the same cost for each. “Those who lack certain numbers and wish 
to purchase bound volumes from the Society may do so at a cost of $10.00 for 
the first and second volumes, which are bound together, and at the same price 
for each of the succeeding volumes. 


New PuBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


When Caesar A. Rodney, during his period of service as attorney-general, 
1807-1811, left for Delaware, the office left, too, and no legal business could 
be transacted, except by mail, until the absent officer returned to Washington. 
This is but one of the standard administrative practices of the time which are 
discussed in The Jeffersonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1801-1829, 
by Leonard D. White, published by the Macmillan Company in 1951, in 572 
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pages. Professor White concludes that, regardless of principles, the Jeffer- 
sonians brought no revolution in administration, although the change in em- 
phasis revived the idea of the responsibility of the executive branch to Congress. 
However, Jefferson established his outposts in Congress itself, among them, 
Rodney, who, during his term as congressman, had acted as a presidential agent. 
In 1802, for example, Jefferson wrote to Rodney, “Congress is not yet en- 
gaged in business of any note ....I really wish you were here. I am con- 
vinced it is in the power of any man . . . who will undertake to keep a file of 
the business before Congress and press it as he would his own docket in a court, 
to shorten the sessions . . . and to save .. . 30,000 D. a year.” This hope well 
accorded with the tradition of parsimony that the Democratic-Republicans fol- 
lowed in their attempt to have “Jonathan live snug.” This study, based al- 
most exclusively on original sources and public documents, implements its in- 
dispensable predecessor, The Federalists (1948). 


In the summer of 1798 the Federalist congressional majority enacted the 
Alien and Sedition acts, which are the subject of John C. Miller’s Crisis in 
Freedom, published by Little, Brown, and Company in 1951, in 253 pages. 
Professor Miller points out that the hysteria generated by the undeclared naval 
war with France had induced acceptance of their passage, though only one was 
a temporary war measure and the others were directed to the elimination of 
aliens. A letter to the editor of the Delaware and Eastern Shore Advertiser, 
September 20, 1798, and signed “A Delaware Citizen,” condemned party spirit ; 
“As soon as a person is held up for a public appointment, he is branded with 
the name of Jacobin, French Democrat, or an Aristocrat, and British Emissary 
. .. Much clamor is made by some of our citizens about French Party in this 
state... There are a few Frenchmen in .. Delaware, but [they] cannot 
be deemed dangerous to the peace and happiness of this state, or the United 
States. ... There is no state whose citizens have discovered a greater degree 
of spirit than the state of Delaware.” 


Delawareans interested in John Dickinson, called penman of the Revo- 
lution for his Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania on the Stamp Tax and 
other criticisms of British mercantile policies in the 1760s, will find many details 
of imperial administration in The Navigation Acts and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Oliver M. Dickerson, published by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press, in 1951, in 344 pages. The evidence offered by the author is a mass 
of statistical data, illustrated by views by contemporary observers. 


The Letters of Benjamin Rush, edited by L. H. Butterfield, and pub- 
lished for the American Philosophical Society by the Princeton University 
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Press, in 1951, in 1295 pages, illustrates eighteenth century Philadelphia and 
its environs, reaching down into Delaware, from 1761 to 1813. The correspon- 
dence discusses, for example, the report that Rush in 1797 had bled to death 
the Wilmington physician, Dr. Nicholas Way, who was also treasurer of the 
United States Mint, 1794-1797, and upon whose death, by coincidence, was 
succeeded in that office by Rush. Rush traveled in Delaware, corresponded 
with John Dickinson, among others, and mentions, for example, such Dela- 
wareans as Thomas McKean, Archibald Rowan, the Fishers, and Wynkoops. 


A concise biography of each of the clergymen in Delaware, from the time 
of settlement until 1776, appears in The Colonial Clergy of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Georgia, by Frederick L. Weis, published by the Society of the 
Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, in 1950, in 104 pages. This is a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Weis’ earlier work, published in 1938, by the same society, 
The Colonial Churches and Colonial Clergy of the Middle and Southern Colo- 
nies, 1607-1776, 140 pages, which includes a list of Delaware parishes and 
clergy. For each church is given the date of its founding, its location, and 
the names and length of service of its clergymen. 


Early American Architecture, from the First Colonial Settlements to the 
National Period, by Hugh Morrison, published by the Oxford University 
Press, in 1952, profusely illustrated, and in 619 pages, has much to offer Dela- 
ware readers on the subject, although, as the first comprehensive one-volume 
survey, it attempts to deal with all types of both public and private buildings 
in all the colonies. The primary emphasis is on the character and develop- 
ment of the many architectural styles, imported from Europe and modified by 
the wilderness, as they were expressed in individual buildings in the various 
regions. Delawareans will note the chapters on log structures and on Georgian 
architecture in the Middle Colonies. The Swedish settlements in the Dela- 
ware Valley, the author points out, contributed four items to the American 
colonial style, namely, the log house, the corner fireplace, the so-called “Quaker 
plan,” named for its having been widely spread by Pennsylvania settlers who 
adopted it, and the Swedish gambrel roof. Archictectural treatment of Dela- 
ware is necessarily brief, although houses in New Castle and Odessa are de- 
scribed, and the construction of Old Swedes Church is treated in detail. 


The dissimilarities between British and American practice of residential 
requirements for representatives, despite their common legal antecedents, fur- 
nish the background for John A. Munroe’s study, “Nonresident Representa- 
tion in the Continental Congress: the Delaware Delegation of 1782,” in the 
April, 1952, issue of the William and Mary Quarterly (Vol. IX, pp. 166-90). 
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Professor Munroe points out that the colonies copied for their own use obso- 
lete British election rules, which had already fallen into disuse but which were 
not repealed in England until 1774. Of the thirteen colonies, only Delaware 
sent nonresidents to Congress, and they were chosen to guarantee attendance, 
and, conveniently, to work for a stronger national government, desired not 
only by the Philadelphia mercantile group but also by the local conservative 
leadership in Delaware. This example of regional action in the Delaware 
River Valley, however, was ended by state particularism and by the antagon- 
isms aroused by various members of the 1782 nonresident delegation. 


American Furniture, Queen Anne and Chippendale Periods in the Henry 
Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum, by Joseph Downs, with a foreword of 
H. F. du Pont, is a handsome folio volume, published in 1952 by the Mac- 
millan Company. Presented in more than four hundred photographs, this 
small portion of the collection of the furniture in the Museum illustrates cer- 
tain of the arts and crafts of the latter half of the eighteenth century in Ameri- 
ca by types of beds, sofas, and couches; chairs and stools; tables and stands; 
chests and desks; and fire screens, mirrors, and clocks. Mr. Downes offers 
in a short introductory essay a survey of the regional characteristics of the 
colonial cabinet makers, their choices of woods, some of the forces affecting 
their work and styles, and the interplay of imports and exports, particularly 
among the colonies themselves. Of particular interest is the series of photo- 
graphs of furniture labels, among them, for example, one of Joseph White, 
of Wilmington and Philadelphia. In the December 21, 1793, issue of the 
Delaware Gazette, White advertised “A General Assortment of Elegant Look- 
ing Glasses, For Sale, At the Boy and Morter [sic], in Market Street, the 
second door above William Hemphill’s store, by Joseph White. Also, Drugs 
and Medicines Of a genuine quality, with a variety of Painters Colours, As 
usual, which he will sell low.” 


A pictorial representation of some of the most important rooms of the 
Winterthur Museum has also been compiled by Mr. Downs and Alice Win- 
chester and published by the Magazine Antiques, both in separate book form 
in 1951 and as the November, 1951, issue of the magazine. The illustrations 
are accompanied by concise descriptions of these rooms. “The work is in folio 
size, in forty-eight pages, and is entitled, 4 Selection of American Interiors, 


1640-1840, in the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum, Winterthur, 


Delaware. 


A catalog of books illustrated by Felix O. C. Darley, of Claymont, one 
of the greatest of American illustrators, was published in Part One of the 
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sixty-first volume of the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society 
(1951), pages 137-82, in an article by Theodore Bolton, “The Book Illustra- 
tions of Felix Octavius Carr Darley.” Bolton concludes after a chronological 
survey of the illustrations that Darley reached his artistic maturity when he 
was about twenty-one years old, maintained a high standard of excellence over 
many years, and dominated the field of graphic arts during the early half of 
his career. 


Circular watch papers were made of fabric or paper, which provided pad- 
ding for the case, or, when painted or embroidered, were pleasing tokens of 
friendship, and also were useful as an advertising medium for watchmakers. 
Clocks, hourglasses, eagles, Father Time, languishing female figures, and 
cherubs are a few of the designs to be found on those in the collection of the 
American Antiquarian Society, which is presented in a descriptive list- by 
Dorothea E. Spear, and entitled, American Watch Papers, published by the 
society in 1952, illustrated, and in seventy-six pages. The Delaware clock- 
makers whose papers are to be found in the society’s list include Benjamin S. 
Clark, George Elliott, George Jones, Jones and Cooper, Alexander Patterson, 
and D. P. Smyth, all of Wilmington. Some historical data concerning the 
Delaware watchmakers were furnished by the Historical Society. 


The first commission of public importance for Charles Willson Peale was 
“Virginia’s Great Allegory of William Pitt,” the title of a study of the full 
length portrait by Charles Coleman Sellers in the January, 1952, issue of the 
William and Mary Quarterly (Vol. LX, pp. 58-66). ‘The article is directed 
to those who are interested in Peale as an artist and those who are interested 
in the republican spirit as manifest in eighteenth century art. 


A regiment of Delaware troops under Colonel David Hall served in the 
Maryland division under the command of Baron de Kalb when Washington 
camped at Middlebrook, New Jersey, during the winter of 1778-79. Peter 
Angelakos describes this “forgotten Valley Forge” in his study of Washing- 
ton’s ten thousand troops and their six-months encampment on the slopes of 
the Watchung Mountains. His article, entitled, “The Army at Middlebrook, 
1778-79,” appeared in the April, 1952, issue of the Proceedings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society (Vol. LXX, pp. 97-120). 


Caesar A. Rodney, then Delaware congressman, was one of the subjects 
for a contemporary political cartoon, dated February 4, 1805, labeled “Presi- 
dential Bull Bait,” and reflecting the diplomatic controversy then existing be- 
tween Spain and the United States, in part a heritage of the American pur- 
chase of Louisiana. Rodney was depicted in the cartoon as one of the five 
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dogs, all of whom were senators or representatives, who were worrying a bull, 
labeled Spain, while President Jefferson encouraged his dogs to the attack. 
This cartoon is cataloged in a series of articles, published in the Bulletin of 
the New York Public Library, entitled, “Political Caricature in the United 
States in Separately Published Cartoons, An Annotated List,” by Frank Wei- 
tenkampf, appearing in succeeding issues, pees with that of March, 1952 
(Vol. LVI, pp. 107-38). 


The role of Robert Montgomery Bird as the editor of the Philadelphia 
newspaper, the North American, is discussed in a study by Robert L. Bloom 
in the April, 1952, issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy (Vol. LXXVI, pp. 123-41). The social and political relationship be- 
tween Bird and Thomas Clayton, Whig senator from Delaware, is detailed in 
the article by numerous quotations from the Bird-Clayton correspondence in 
the library of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The impressions of Delaware on James Kent, known to generations of 
lawyers for his Commentaries on American Law, are to be found in his manu- 
script journals of two trips, one made during December, 1793, and January, 
1794, and the second in 1821, both between New York and Washington, D. C. 
That section of the journal pertaining to Maryland was edited by Fred Shelley 
and published as ‘““A New Yorker in Maryland: 1793 and 1821,” in the 
June, 1952, issue of the Maryland Historical Magazine (Vol. XLVII, pp. 
135-45). In 1793, Kent described “Chrystine” as “quite snug,” and com- 
plained that on leaving Delaware, “here we . . . bid adieu to good Roads, & 
good Soil.” In 1821, when traveling by post coach from New Castle to 
Frenchtown, he “admired the Thorn Hedge fences, & richly cultivated fields 
of grass, Rye & corn after leaving New Castle.” 


The connections between Dr. Hugh Knox, a Presbyterian clergyman of 
Middletown, Delaware, and a patron of Alexander Hamilton, and the states- 
man are pointed out in the study by Harold Larson, entitled, “Alexander 
Hamilton: The Fact and Fiction of His Early Years,” in the April, 1952, 
issue of the William and Mary Quarterly (Vol. IX, pp. 139-51). Mr. Larson 
offers enough evidence from the records in the Danish West Indies to suggest 
the need for rewriting the early life of Hamilton. 


The financial position of the Penn family, including the quit-rents owed 
to the family in Delaware, is discussed by Sir Augustus J. Foster in his notes 
on his travels in America, 1800-13. A transcript of the section dealing with 
Pennsylvania has been made by Harry M. Tinkcom and published in the 
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October, 1951, issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
(Vol. LX XV, pp. 369-99). 


The contributions of early printers of Delaware and of Thomas Gilpin to 
the manufacture of both paper and its machinery are summarized in the 1950 
edition of Frank Luther Mott’s American Journalism: A History of News- 
papers in the United States Through 260 Years: 1690 to 1950, published by 
the Macmillan Company, in 835 pages. The physical appearance of the news- 
paper, the development of its style and content, and the influence on its public 
are the primary concerns of the work. Delaware readers will be interested in 
the survey of journalism in the Middle Colonies, describing what the early 
American papers, as well as their editors, were like. 


Henry George, whose followers founded the colony of Arden near Wil- 
mington, is one of the Men of Good Hope, A Story of American Progressives 
by Daniel Aaron, published by the Oxford University Press, in 1951, in 329 
pages. 


A wooden statue of George Washington, believed to be the one by William 
Sullivan, the only statue known to have been made during the lifetime of 
Washington, is owned by the Historical Society and is on display in the Mu- 
seum in the Old Town Hall. A description of the statue by Ruthanna Hindes 
appeared on page 56 of the July, 1952, issue of the Magazine Antiques. The 
account was illustrated by a photograph of the figure and of two prints con- 
cerning the statues in Bowling Green, in New York City, where the Sullivan 
work originally stood. 


A short account of the purchase of the Dickinson mansion near Dover 
by the state of Delaware was given in the August, 1952, issue of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution Magazine (Vol. LXXXVI, pp. 875-76). The 
Public Archives Commission, upon receiving the initial payment of a trust 
fund, authorized by the Delaware General Assembly and to be administered 
by the Commission, adopted a resolution summarizing Dickinson’s public ser- 
vice which appears in the article. 


“For shame is to freedom more dreadful than pain,” wrote John Dickinson 
in 1768 in his “Liberty Song,” the first patriotic song composed in America, 
which was published in the Boston Gazette in July of that year. The com- 
plete song, a Tory parody, and a Whig retort to the parody were also published 
in the same issue of the Magazine, pages 876-77. 


The Chandlees of Delaware appeared early and in diverse fields. Among 
others, Benjamin Chandlee is well known for his manufacture of clocks in the 
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early nineteenth century, and his son John was both watchmaker and limner 
in 1797 in his “new store, Nearly opposite the Academy,” in Wilmington. 
The widespread Chandlee connections are offered in an extensive genealogy 
by Thomas Chandlee and Walter Blackson, The Chandlee Family from 1591, 
published privately in 1951. 


Some Delaware marriage records are included by Kenneth L. Carroll in 
his article, “More About the Nicholites,” in the December, 1951, issue of the 
Maryland Historical Magazine (Vol. XLVI, pp. 287-89). Although the 
center of the Nicholite sect was Caroline County, Maryland, some of its mem- 
bers lived in Delaware, and Joseph Nichols, its founder, was born near Dover. 


A few genealogical questions and answers concerning the Gerritsen, or 
Garretson family, and pertaining to Delaware, appear in the June, 1952, issue 
of the Garretson News (Vol. IX, No. 2). Paul or Powell Garretson, brother 
of the pioneer John Garretson van der Hoff, was an early settler of New 
Castle, and Gerrit Gerritsen van Wageningen, of what is now Bergen Point, 
New Jersey, has contemporary Delaware descendants. A rare portrait of 
Freeborn Garrettson, a Methodist revivalist minister in Delaware during the 
Revolutionary period, is reproduced on the cover. 


The obelisk marking the line where Delaware River becomes the bay at 
Lisbon Point, Delaware, is but one of the many illustrations accompanying 
the text of ‘““Today on the Delaware, Penn’s Glorious River,” by Albert W. 
Atwood, published in the July, 1952, issue of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine (Vol. CII, pp. 1-40). The article is a brief historical and geographic 
survey of the river from its sources in the Catskills to its mouth. 


General William Jackson Palmer, who was born in Kent County, Dela- 
ware, of Quaker parents, was the founder of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, which defeated the Santa Fe Railroad in their competition 
in 1878 for the use of the Royal Gorge in Colorado. Palmer also founded 
the city of Colorado Springs and the plant that later made most of the rails 
for the expansion of railroads in the West. A short account of the railway 
battle for the Royal Gorge appeared in the spring, 1952, issue of Colorado 
W onderland (Vol. III, pp. 18, 20, 22). 


A bathtub, a gaslamp lighter, a toaster-oven, a coffee grinder, and a stereo- 
scope were some of the articles from the Museum of the Historical Society 
which were photographed for illustrations in the May-June, 1952, issue of 
Better Living, pages 10, 33, published by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Company. 
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Delaware genealogists and historians whose investigations lead them into 
the history of Chester County, Pennsylvania, will be interested to read the 
summary report and description of the contents of the library of the Chester 
County Historical Society by Bart Anderson in the April, 1952, issue of Penn- 
sylvania History (Vol. XIX, pp. 194-97). 


